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(THERE SAT A YOUNG MAN, RUBBING HIS BIGHT LEG AND ANKLE, WHICH WERE EV!DENTLY GIVING HIM GREAT PAIN !] 


KIT. 


oe 
CHAPTER III. 


“Tae last! Thank goodness!” 

Kit sat and regarded the huge bowl of goose- 

es, and gave a sigh of intense relief. 

“They very nearly beat me,” she said, as 
she glanced at the clock, ‘ but did not 
quite,” and then she sighed again. “ All the 
same, I am jolly tired, as Chris would say. 
Hepsie, look! I have finished !”” 

The red-cheeked middle. country 
weman, who reigned in the kitchen, just 
glanced at her, 

earned your holiday, Miss 
she said, not unkindly. 
planted her olbows on her knees, and 
her chin in her hands. She felt too weary to 
Move, for the moment. The sunshine coming 
through the open doorway made her hair 
halo of glory, and touched her young 
souched-up figure tenderly. . 
I don’t seem to care s0 much for my holi- 





day now I have got it. That’s always the 
way, isn’t it, Hepsie?" 

Hepsie answered ‘' Aye,” and went on with 
her work of the moment. 

The girl saton, The minutes ticked away 
almost half-an-bour before she felt inclined to 
move, and then she suddenly woke out of her 
dreamy thoughts, 

‘* A little water would not come amias," she 
said, holding out her hands that were dirt- 
stained from her task. ‘I had better go and 
make myself decent. I suppose Oonstie is 
gone by now? Did you hear the carriage, 
Hepsie?” 

Hepsie nodded her head, 

“Bat Miss Constance isn’t gone yet; I 
heard her speaking jast a moment or two 
ago!” 

“I think I will go and have a look at her 
before she starts, then. That white frock 
must look lovely!" 

“Tt ought to,” Hepsie answered, groffly, 
“it has given enough trouble. Such a fuss 
about a gown to be sure !” 

Kit laughed. She had had very little 
experiance of the delights of dress as yet ; 


~ 





her wardrobes being limited #6 a couple of 
blue cottons for week days in the summer- 
time, and a frock of a dall and disheartening 
grey for the Sabbath. This Sunday gown 
was one that went all the year round (worn 
with a thick jacket in winter) and a rough 
coarse serge to take the place of the cottons, 
was all the variety she knew. Not that this 
troubled Kit very much, the clothes she wore 
were & miuvor detail in life, 

Now, the clothes her cousin wore were 
quite another matter, and Kit took the very 
liveliest interest in Constance Marlowe's 
appearance and wardrobe, 

‘* Well,” she said to Hepsie, as she prepared 
to mount the old-fashioned staircase to her 
small bedroom up in the eaves. ‘ Well, if 
there has been a fuss, there will be a good 
result. Constie will be quite the prettiest 
person there to-day, I know!” 

‘That is as it may be,” the servant 
answered shortly, as she picked up Kit's pan 
of picked gooseberries and carried it easily in 
her brawny arms to an inner kitchen. 

Constance was no great favourite with ber 
mother’s valasd domestic, She was too 
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indifferent, too gold, to win much sympatby 
from e@nyone who cerved her. She took no 
intereet in the fruit gardens and never ate 
jam. Consequently, she was a little outside 
the pale cf Hepsibah’s understanding. 

With Kit is was another psir of shoes, and 
mapy and deep were the discuseions these 
two had together over the mysteries of eome 
new cish, which Kit had read, and Hepsie 
had obediently followed, out of the old recipe 
book. 

“ You'll get a good husband one of these 
fine days, Miss Katherine, see if you don't. A 
young lady as can torn ont such ano 
a3 yourn sre, muss meet with a rewsrd!” 

‘Ob! bother the hushasds!" Kit-always 
made answer to such a remaxk asthis. - tit 
that’s all the reward I sm. to.kave,.well, I 
don't call it much. Besides, I never moan to 
marry!” a 

‘Don't go and cay -tash things, Miss 
Katherine, you never know-what’s in store for 
yon!” 

Kit world only langh and shake her.head, 
with its wonderfal burden of hair. She was 
alesys ready with her laughter, and she hed 
no idea how. pleasans.a sound it was in the old 
bouee, that, despite sll.its luxury and comfort, 
bad somehow as chill air, about is, arising, per- 
beps, fom the prejudiced austerity of. its 
mistress, and the almest spathetio quietness 
of ber-gaughter, 





Is.waa. only.wben Kit had.one of ber. wild 
moods, and.oonld not stop, bezself from sliding | 
beadiong down, the baniaters, or,ainging, or 
talking nonsense.to Rupert, the big apioe 
cat, or Tsffa the old r ver, that ons feitghe | 
presence of youth and. jifewithin jta walls. 

It was not often, however, that Kit allowed 
ker exoherence to have vens any where in. the 





visinity of her apnt. Mra. Marlowe.was,not 
cfJicted with nerves; -indeed, .she hada 
etrongly . expreszed .contempt ;for all -gnoh 
anforsnnates who did possess them ; but ehe 
chjected to anything that. was-what she con. | 
sidered unconventional, and she bad little 
neaitation in_detignasing the girl's natura! 

gh spirits by the bareh term of yulgarity 
and ill breeding, 

Rit had fallen many times under the lash of 
her agnts bitter tongue in the. beginning of 
her cojourm under Mrs. Marlowe's roof, and 
she bad learnt wisdom and prudenae. in shis 
ea in many other little things;.bat me- 
times, even now, the nature, the youth, thes 
wes within her was too strong tobe wholly | 
anddued, and ehe would forget-her Jeagon in | 
giving vent to the. spiris thas ran in her veins, | 

Toere was little of thig-exaberance abont | 
hor this sfterncon, however; ehe-was weary | 
vith the heat and ihe jong sitting, and eke | 

‘onnted the stairozee slowly. She turned | 
down the landing and knocked at cne door, H 

‘ May I come in, Constic?'’che-acked, } 

Miss Marlowe ssid * yes? in a quiet concen: | 
trated way. She was ocoupisd in putting | 
some finishing touches to the bodice of her | 
ents, filmy white gown. Tho work was one of 
Gefigh+ and importance toher, If there was 
one thing in the world that roused Conotance 
on9 of hee aenaidangnor, if wasthe contempla- 
tion of her awn fair-person arrayed in some 
Lew costume 

Kit drew near to the toilet table. 

‘*On, Constie, how lovely you look!" she 
exclaimed, 

Mies Marlowe accepted the admiration with 
sevens indifference, and wens on arranging she 
cclicata lace at-her throat, pinning it here 
and there with a quaint diamond breoch 
culled trom her mother's jewel cace. She 
icoked vory charming in her dainsy.gown and 
pretty hat. To Kits eyes-her cousin wae ab. 
selately bepntifal; it wag the-face of a saint 
with its straight? delicately ont features, its 
clear grey eyes, the soft tinged complexion, and 
the warm: brown hair worn parted, madonna. 
like, amd in @ ngtarally waving and curling 
tashion above the pretty: brows. The coldness: 
in the eyes and.a touch of hardvess about the 
thin small mouth did not detract in the least 
from the beauty in Kit's estimation. The girl 





bead a huge portion of romance in her nature, 
and ehe would would often fall into dreamy 
reveries as she watched her cousin move gently 
end graccfaolly sabcnt the heuse, in = which 
Constence’s face snd form :took prominence. 

Constance. was quite aware of Kit's ad- 
miration, and emiled at it not uppleased. She 
accepted it as ker due, however; had she not 
received it ehe would bave been extremely 
astonished. She twisted and turned ber 
graceful form in front of the glass, and sur- 
veyed herrelf from all points. 

"Does the back go qnite straight?” she 
inquired of Kit, snxiously; ‘‘the, ebirt, I 
mean ?'’ 


‘A Hittle more toibe right, I,tbink,” Kit 
said, critically. .wnrveying her. ‘Just, she 
tiniest little bit, theugh ” She, put.out-her 
hends. inveluntariy,\ bet Constance reeciled 


with o istle exelamation of borror. 


“ Don’t. tegah me! ''-ghe . cried; bartily ; 
“ why, you.are black with dirt! My dear Kit, 


how is it- you, are. alwaya so.dizty ?” 
at 


Sere, more or Jesagrrbby 
things,” Kit.answered, aa she pas her 
objectionable - bands behind, ber: back and 
watched her conrin make the necessary aliera- 
tion in the-gown. «She, epoke quite good- 
tempexedly, althongh she had winced a tistle 
at the last worda. 

Constanee. finished. herself atJencth,4o .her 
satisfaction. 

“T mnst-wear the dnet cloak. Lady Sin- 
clair has sent the-victenia, Lwish shakad rent 
the.brougham. Oh,.by she way, Kit, why 
did. you not tell:me thas Sir Philip Desmond 

this ing-and,.geve the meseece? I 
id.net know ie uouh L.gotber note jnst now. 
a.”’ 


~¥on should tell.me 


these, 
“Of course L.would it L.ahought,thsre was 
anything to, tell) hut Ldid.not, know. who the 
L eoaresly. 


men Was. paw bim ; he might have 
heen a foosman.or.a»butlernor anyone, for! 
anght I knew.” 

Constan 


amiled languidly. 
‘+ Billy Jkit;’.she.agid, in ihe cemi- 
affectionate,.semi-eonéempsyous manner she 
aleeys,adopted sowerda hergousin ; ‘' not very 
flattering. WhyeSir Philip is supposed to be 
one.of the handsomest.men of the day.” 

“+: Tsvho 2?’ Kit'swoiee, was. almost as in- 
different ae Constance; ‘‘.well. it's ail the same 
.to.ame. Are you off, Gonstic? I am eure 
ou-anght to be very pleased..with youreelf, 
and L.hops you will enjoy, the party.” 


Constance picked..up .a ezewy white sun- | 


shade, gave.ons farewell glance.at herself, and 
turned to go. -As she vent.she Jeoked back. 
“Tf you have nothing else to do, Kit," che 


| #8id, half Jaughing “why not have a bath? 


Iam sure it would improve you.” 

Kit Janghed tco, bus there was a litils pain 
in the cound, 

* How olever of you to .gne3s £0 well, the 


} very thing Iam just going to do, I want to 


kave a good turn with my hair. I got it 
covered with cobwebs, and goodness knows 
what, down in the gooseberry bushes this 
morning. When you see me next, Constie, you 
won't know me, I shall be so beautifal 1” 

Constance frowned a little at mention of 
Kit's hair. Although she had no hesitation in 
endorsing Lady Hornton’s revere criticiem of 
her ooueia’s regrettable ugliness, she was no 
fool, and she knew that the magnificent masz 
of copper-gold hair was something that would 
win the girlalmost as much admiration ag 
was lavished on herself, wers.-the circle 
of Kii's life to expand-and ehe were to be 
lannohed on the world in its faollest and moet 
proper sense. She did not often allow any 
thought to disturb her, and this vague senca- 
tion of jealousy was only very ephemeral, A 
glance backwards at the girl hanging over the 
banieters to watch her departure totally dis- 
yelled it. That white thin-face, gleaming out 
of the shadows that tarned.the warmth ofthe 
— bair almost to .blackness, was absolotely 
ugly. 

Constance almostfelt moved to momentary 
pity esshe realised this. She did not trouble 
herself in the least, az a rale, abontKit's fature, 


ee, 
Shetacitly accepted the presence of the crty, 
cependant on her mother’s bounty, nog tre, 
against it as Mrs. Marlowe did. 

She bed grown accustomed to the gir era 
indeed she would bave missed her in a thonsen4 
small ways if anything had bappened to 4), 
her away. Constanceleaned back lnxurigns) in 
the carriage and unfurled her snnshede, 
was in 8 complacent mood as the Grove aloy 

Tt had been & source of great Eeticfaction ty 
her when Lady Sinclair had come into jy 
reighbourhcod. 

Lord Sixclair had never rerided 2: Thicty 
Psiory before his marrisge, but his voong yi, 
bad. taken a fancy to the place and had ¢, 
—_ devire to. nse it-as & country Pei) 
: » and, at a matter of comrse, = hat Indy 
Sinclair desired, tbat. she obtained. ; 

Conatanes-bad met Lena Northwick sever 
times dusipg: the Jester's- first season etic 
-had endad ao tripmpbantly for her, and 52» 
of ecqueintance had epreng op besween then 
which Lady Sinelair immediately reinstate, 
when she discovered Comatazce to ke ore ¢! 
her neigkbonts roun@ Thicket Priory, ond Min 
Marlowe;wss. not loath to; onitivate the 
chancer s@Rnempestediy thrown in ker way, 
Lite was dull at tbo Lireee ; and thovph Cy), 
atance posed .a8- tbe mest —snblioie moid 
of fial afieotion, she found her mothers yr 
teying endyupsaticiactory epmpenion. 

‘Phere wae. no.resson ina peoupiaryecents phy 
the Marlowes: phon! dnot spend each spring ar 
carly summer im Jeendon ; they were far fron 
being in ,straitened-cironmeatancer—indecd ir 
| the neighbourhood, around they were calle] 
, tich— but ;} Mrs. Mapglowe bad dpitted intr 
| & epecies,of; austere. melancholy. She was s 


ing 





l woman .who had no. pleasure in. the wor'd 


and who. shut outs of ber- heart the sunsbize:! 
symspathy.and true Obristianity. Except it 






| the case.etet Phone she worships 
ao any pens, pet being in the very 
faintest degree acquainted. wish ber denghic: 
charponek OF RSADE 9d not a glint o 


warmsh, -ercamection: for any living seul cr 
thing. 

Natwrally cha morbid diepesiiion, the lite 
abe set-herself. encouraged tkia. morbidity tc 
an extreme condition, until-she had grown} 
most difficnlt.and not. partionlarly egrecable 
person either to. mee or live vith. 

Comatance was very cleyer in her me:hoc 
of , managing, ber. mother. ‘Dhers wai vty 
little she.depired sbedid.. not obtain, and ye 
she alaays.wore the guise of.one who wai 
solately -aubeerviens to an antcoratit sd 
telfiah. will, and there-was hardly ove rere 
who knew snything-shout her bonie life who 
did not sympathire with ber. 

If it hed not heen for the question of the 
meney ske would inherit from her mother, 
Constance would revor have permitted bert: 
to live the life sho did; bnt as fhe was ta 
tirely dependent on her mother’s will for cvéty 
penny ehe posgersed, is behoved her, naturally, 
‘to be careful in her actions, and to encourset 


'all the patience she had at her command, 


It certainly was rather a strange thing thst 
& girl co beautiful ss-Constance—soung, an 
by no means penniless—shonld bave lived 9 
far without:a husband, 

True, sabe was not very old, barcly ‘ve! 
five; but ehe-had been ous since her twvaniie!l 
year, and ‘her admirers were coucted by 
legions, not éozens. F 

Somchow.-or cther, by the mort carefal = 
partial menipaiation ebe bad s) ways manage’ 
to get a few weeks im down dnning sherseast: 
aud still no. matrimgnial prize waa. the 2° : 
Is would. be hard to give she seal reason ° 
this; perhaps it Iay with Constance corn 
ibe was. ambitions to an extraorcinsty © 
gree. Bhe,bankered- stter sll. that mace Hi* 
worth living in the jeyes of a fachiont” 
woman :andthe offers ea bad roceived.*P00° 
good in one senfe,,were To} stich 93 caters 
her depizes. b 

This was.the first .sepeon that had gose °7 
without ber makipg a. shor’, appesxars * 

own, 





The prerence of Baron ‘Sinclair and hie Fi!* 
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Thicket Priory had changed the current of 
od ideas. She ceaeed planning and contriving 
to obtain she usual few. weeks’ absence, and 
cave hereelf up to thetask of cultivating the 
-oquaintance between Lady Sinolair and her: 
volt into a friendship. 

It was a Incky obance, she determined, that 
should have indneed Lady Sinolair’s.doobor to 
decree an absolute cessation from & seacon’s 
gaicties for a time—a chance she would. make 
yhe- most of, 

There was always & stream of guests to.and 
from Thicket Priory and town, and a most 
pleasant life waa the result, Of all the guests, 
however, there was none whom it gave Misa 
Marlowe more pleasure to meet than Sir Philip 
Desmond,—and ae she sat-back inthe luxaricus 
carrisge, and recollected that it had been he 
who had taken the trouble to convey her 
isiend’s message & few-hours ago,-the cold 
emotionless thing which Constance called. her 
heart had @ thrill of expectancy and gatis- 
faction in it whioh, though. anusual, was..not 
displeasing to her. 


OHAPTER IV. 


“ Now, Misa Katherine, if you juat.shake it 
ont wellali abouts your shouiders, it will dry in 
a very short time!” 

Kit sighed. .Hain-washing was certainly a 
laborious. undertaking on a hot afternoon, 

“It's awfally good of you, Hepsie,’’ she 
asid, gratefully, “Zamso much obliged. I 
never oan manage to pour the water over-my 
own head—very stupid of me, busall the same 
Toan't. Do you think it will matter.if I go 
down to the meadow with it all. hanging loose 
like this?” 

“Master! Whois it going to matter? And 
who is there will be prowling about the mea: 
dow? Be sure yon.can go,.and the sun.and 
ait will coon make a short job of it, heavy 
and thick as it-is.”’ 

Kit arranged herself to lock as respectable 
a9 possible, although, as Hepsie had said, there 
was not maoh danger of her being seen by any- 
one in the meadow, 

“All the world will be at Thicket Priory, I 
expect,’ she girl said to herself, as she made 
a rang dewn the. stairs.and out intothe back 
garden, 

She carried her boak in her hand, and her 
hat,and she looked like some curious fairy 
creature as shs walked slowly along in her hiue 
cotton gown, her veil of wet haie giving forth 
glints of deep red gold.as the sun fell upon. it, 

Is was a delicious afterncon—drowsy, hot, 
and peaceful, 

Kis shook ont the long masses of hair to.dry 
them.aa she went. She loved the air and liked 
‘ofeel the ground warm.and moiat.beneath 
ber fees, 

Down at the bottom ofthe. kitchen garden 
btretohed ‘the meadow, and away under two 
trees Obris bad atresoned a. short.. hammock, 
manufactared by his own. handa, and given to 
ais girl chom with much pride .and delight, 

“Not mach reading for ae.to-day,” Kit 
881d, ag she reached. this.kaven of. rest and 
slung herself into .the..2ope:eouch, ‘Oh! 
how I bless thee, Chris!” She stretched ont 
her slender limbs, and Spread her: hair above 
Ser, where the faint breeze could lift it and 
the snn play upon it. ‘Dear Chris!” she 
Went on, thinking as she. atared up. to the 
cloudless sky, and awang to.,and fro in a 
gentle coothing fashion. ‘ I.am s0.sorry for 
him today; he does so hate hia frook-coat 
snd tall hat. And he doesn’s.look a bit like 
aiaaanll when he hag gos. them on. Ivexpect 

® Won't enjoy himself a.bit. -What,fanwe 
should have had if I had been thare; only, I 
aUppose, Lady Hormton -would .bave been 
nadty, and have snnbbed,me.as usual, I 
Wonder why she is so nasty; I never.did. her 
raed barm? Perhaps. she,.can't ‘help. herself, 

never can believe.she is Ohris's.mother. 


hat & Gifference 1" -baok 
and forwards, and ag a wands 


vested on the pale cheeks, 


-inseots. 


-maore distinctly. 


Ié was so quiets down here; not a sound 
except the croak of a frog in the distance, and 
the murmuring movement of myriads of 
Her book slipped out of her hand. 
She cuddled herself into a more cosy attitude, 
The breeze lifted the long tresses of her wor- 
derful hair; bus she was conscious of nothing, 
she had fallen fast asleep, and had forgotten 
everything ina hazy happy dream—a dream 
fall of delicious pictures, and moments, such 
ag filled her waking imagination in those 
times of .abstraotion which oame upon her 
every now and then. 

The hammock swayed to and fro uncer- 
tainly in the faint breeze; and the aun broke 
through. the leavea now .and then, and canght 
the warm. gold inthe mass of hair that floated 
in shining threads in the tiny wind. 

Kit smiled in her sleep; she was going 
through. some_marvellons adventures, cover- 
ing, space and. time with that miraculous 
celerity. only to be found in dreams. Chris 
was with:ber, and she was absolutely happy. 

All at once she became conscious, in that 
vague sors of way that comes upon one just 
in the moment of awakening, that something 
Waa wrong—something that upset the serenity 
of her dream; and produced a kind of unexsi. 
ness in her mind, She stirred slespily, sighed, 
then opened her eyes and lifted her head. 

No. It had not been a dream or her 
imagination. A-voice was shouting in the 
distance most certainly—shouting in tonsa 
that, though strong, ‘seemed to have a touch of 
pain in them, 

She-sat.op. The numbness of sleep was 
leaving her baain swiftly; she could hear 
The vyoica seemed to be 
qnits closs.to: her now, She. gathered her 
hair into her.hands, and gave it one big twist 
to. keep it out of her eyes. 

'©Whas is it? Whois calling?” she cried, 
looking about her. 

The place. where: the hammock was ewung 


was giosa: to a low-oropped hedge, beyond | 


which there.was a.ditch, dry now throngh the 
summer heat! but sometimes swollen in 
winter weather to a good depth of mnddy 
water. 

“ Is anything wrong? Does anybody want 
me?” the girl cried, and she let her feet slip 
out of.the hammock to the ground. 

A voice answered.her so close that she 
atarted. 

“Well, considering I have been shonting 
for something like the lass balf hour, I ehonid 
imagine .you- woold not find it diffionlé to 
understand that I do want you, or some- 


Kit stood and stared straight in front of her: 
adhere, againatthe background of the hedge, sat 
& young man, clad ina light tweed suit, with 
no hat.on. his.curly brown. bair, and his two 


hands busily engaged in. rubbing his right leg | 


and ankle, whioh, the girl’a quick eyes saw 
immediately, were evidently giving him great 


pain. 
He had kicked off his boot, and his hand. | 


some face was. rather pale, 
‘* What's the. matter?’ Kit inquired. She 


The girl's besuty, aud at this moment Kij 
was beantifal, bad the effect of softening his 
voice immediately, 

“Tam awfully sorry to tronble you, and [ 
am afraid you must think me very rude fer 
having disturbed you so unosremonions!y, 
The fact is, I have been fool enough to jamp 
this hedge, I lost my way, and thonght f 
would see if this would lead ms anywhere; 
and, besides, I saw the hammock in the 
distance, 

Captain Montgomery stepped speaking, with 
& contraction of his browa that Kit rightty 
translated as a contraction of sudden pain. 

“ Pieasa les me do something? Is it a 
eprain?” she eaid, hurriedly, 

The young man did not answer for the 
moment, He wens on rubbing his ankle and 
his foot, which showed itself considerably 
swollen in its silken covering. 

He was a very smart and altogether unuens!- 
looking young man, Kis had not met anycrs 
like him before. Had she been accustomed i 
the London streets in the summer season cha 
would have seen » good many hundred young 
men cut ont exsotly in the same pattern, hat 
Kit’s experiences had not led her so far as 
Loudon, 

‘* I don’é quite know what I have done,” he 
answered ber, speaking with an effort, and 
that contraction still existing on his brow, 
*“Tonght to have known I might do myszsif 
gome harm. Tais leg and foot is so con—I 
mean so weak, I broke it about two years 
ago when I was out in the Soudan, I suppore 
it will always give me troubie.”’ 

“TI think you cought to bkave s bandage on, 
Dr. Bannerman is——” and then Kit stopped, 
‘* No, Lexpeot he will be at the garden party,’ 

‘““You mean Lady Sinclair's party?” he 
queried. ‘I wason my way there, Arrived 
at the station to find the carriages all gona, 





and not # cab or fly cr anything to be hed, 
They told me it was only a mile or 50, #0 of 
course I get ont to walk. But I think thoze 
people at the station were the most untrush/al 
creatures I bave ever come across. I ——" 
“Ts ia neariy four miles from Rookstone to 
the Priory,” Kis said, She was looking down 
at the swollen foot. “I think I will go and 








fetch geome water and arnica, and I will bring 


Hepsie. She is wonderfal at these things, [ 


‘won't be more than five miontes, and when 


you get a bandage on Iam gure you will ice! 


i hatter,’’ 


Mearice Montgomery sat and watohed her 
as she sped away, ranning aa awiftly and 24 
easily an a hoy, and vanishing out of sight in 
an imoredibly short space of time. 

* What is she?” he mottered to himse!’, 
‘She looks like an elf, and what. hair! I——'‘ 
and then Osptein Montgomery began to re 
gard himeeli in the light of a martyr. 

‘s Just like my luok to misa the easly train 
and get stranded, And why the devil [ muss 
needs come tearing into the wilds of tha 
country to a confounded garden party i 
something I don’t anderstand, Shall bs lama 
for = good: ten daye after this, By deve! 
what « fool I was to jamp that beastly thins | 











picked up a piece of old ribbon she had , Serves me right, of course, though it's joliy 
brought. ont ;with .her,, ani vied ber hair; hard lines ali the game!" 
- securely. behind .ber.shapely head. “You! Maurice Montgomery was in no sense of 
have hurt.yonr foot,hayen’s you? How did, the word philosopher. Ha-sat rubbing hie 
you doit?” avkle and looking about him trying to find 
She did not in the-leastresent his irritabie the path he bad imagined Isy beyond the 
‘tone, Sbe.saw he. was. in pain, and ehe had hectgs. He soon discovered he had landed ox 
the keenest sympathy with all suffering, She private property, and waa quick to discern 
advanced towards him. i the. house. away in the. distance, 
‘* Let me. help, yon?” sha.said, gently. ‘‘ Hope they can lend me s.caré or some 
The young man. looked up.at her. He had thing. Mass ges over to the Priory as 200n as 
been. #6 oconpied in. narsiog his foot, he.had | 1 can. .Pailip ia eure to know the ropes of the 
not. raised bis. eyes during his former epecch., | pluce aud see 1 amall right. Hallo! here sho 
He.paused now.for an instant. : ;comes! By Jove! be can ran! What 2 
Kis,with her cream eheeka fiazhed a little fowny, interesting. picturesque little spriic 
» from, her. a her .eyes.darkened into some she is! And this is my dootor, pro tem, I 
glorious. indefinite colour,;her. marvellous hair | suppose ?” = 
aurrounding..ber dike a cloak, and falling in| H-peie’s stout figure wag toiling after Kit's 
; Jong. deep red lines upon-her blas cotton, made | MerKetic one. The girl carried a basin and a 
 & Dp 2; the like:of. which _Msarics Mont. | bottle of water. 





the heavily fringed eye- ——- had. never-seeon,;before ia all hia life, } * Wicesa way to bring it,” she. said, as eho 


jared a& that life had been. came up to him and sank oa her kaces beside 
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him, ‘I haven't spilled a drop. Hepsie has 
got the arnica.’’ Kit was fall of business. 
‘* We had better take the sock cff, don’) you 
think, Hepsis ?"’ she asked. 

Maurice smiled faintly at the methodical 
way she sat about the matter. 

“You shall roll it and pull it tight and I 
will sew it,” was her command, as the injared 
foot was manipulated by Hepsie's big though 
practical and gentle hands. 

Maurice found there was nothing to do but 
to sit quiet and allow the ministrations to 
proceed. The cool bandages were decidedly 
comforting, and he had s!most a feeling of 
pleasure in the touch of Kit’s amall fingers 
as she bent down and stitched the linen firm. 

Her hair caught a gleam of the sinking sun. 
The afternoon was beginning to wane, and 
the sun was going down gloriously bshind the 
distant trees, 

He looked at her with vague, dreamy eyes, 
He could use the brush fairly well in a rough, 
impressionist fashion, and he longed to put 
her image on canvas. There was nothing he 
did not admire about her at this moment, 
Her easy, youthful grace, her complete frank- 
ness, the unsophistication that was written so 
clearly in her etrange eyes. Everything was 
new, and was charming, 

He thanked them both with a smile that 
lit up his pale face. He was as fall of courtly 
graciousness to the servant as to her young 
mistress, and then he epoke of being conveyed 
to the Priory. 

Kit was very sorry for him, 

‘I don’t know what you are going to do,” 
she said in her frank way. ‘We have no 
carriage, and I don’t know how we oan possi- 
bly get you a fly. They will all be at the 
Priory!" 

“If I could send a message!” Osptain 
Montgomery said, unwilling to show his 
annoyance, yet equally unwilling to remain 
any longer than he need in the meadow. It 
might be romantic to be tended by this red- 
haired maiden, but all the same there wag 
great discomfort. 

Kit wrinkled her browa. 

“I—I think that could be mansged," she 
said; ‘‘ but you ought not to sit any longer, 
the sun is going down and the dew will fall 
direotly ; les ushelp you up. Oh, yes; I assure 
you I am very strong, you won't hurt me, and 
then ruppose you Jean on Hepsie and walk as 
well as you can towards the house, I will 
see thata message goes to the Priory. You 
shall get there before very long!”’ 

She waited only to see him up with Hepsie’s 
strong shoulder under his, and then she turned 
and ran away fleetly. 

Maorice was too uncomfortable to remark 
anything much during the long and not very 
easy journey from the meadow to the house. 
He was in sonsiderable pain, and Hepsie had 
to pause every now and then to let him pull 
himself together. Bat when he had at length 
reached the lawn and had sunk into a chair 
breathless and grateful, Maurice remembered 
the girl, and he began to wonder, a little irri- 
tably, what had become of her, 

She might have come back and lookad after 
him, he determined. He waa not a patient in- 
valid by any means, he waa growing very bad- 
tempered now, and his head was inclined to 
ache. Heswore loudly at himself, at the garden 
party, at all creation, and then his face lighted 
u 


p. 

The sound of wheels broke on his ear. 
Hepsie had just bronght him a little brandy 
and water. Ag he gave her back the glags, a 
fly came Inmbering round the avenne with Kit 
inside-—- Kis with her hair tucked away under a 
big gardening hat, hot, dishevelled and very 
tired; her brilliant beauty faded for the 
moment, 

“I wag very lucky I met this cab on the 
way,’’ she said as she jamped ont, 

‘* You went yourself ? ’’ Maurice asked, hur- 
riedly. 

“There was no one else to send,” she 
answered, simply, 





She stood by while the fiymanand Hepsie 
helped the young man into the cab. 

He looked out of the window at ber. 

** Good-bye, and thank you so much. I feel 
I can never thank you for all you have done. 
We shall meet again soon, and then—" the 
cab rolled slowly down the avenue between 
the limes, and Kié stood and looked after it. 

Her tender heart was fall of pity for his 
safferings, and she could not help wishing his 
journey was over. It was such a long way to 
the Priory. She was quite ignorant that she 
had aroused any interest whatsoever in Mau- 
rics Montgomery's breast. She had uncon- 
sciously flatté his vanity, and no creature 
could hope to achieve more success with this 
particular young man than to touch his well 
developed portion of his handsome anatomy. 


——— 
heels, and carried a gold-headed cans, Ory 


which she leaned for support. 
“So you have come home, Hugh?" , 
said, with sarcastic emphasis, her bright black 
eyes scanning his face. “I hardly thonghy 
my letter of the other day would have ash 
ood effect. You've come to look after » 
frican mission, I suppose ?"” 
Sir Hagh’s face flashed indignantly, ang }, 
returned her gaze with an openness gy 
frankness that attested that no meroensry 
motives had dictated his return home, 
‘“No, Aunt Dorothy,” he replied, * I a mi 
want your money. Give it to the Afrinn, 
or Sonth Sea Islanders, if you choose, of gin; 
it in the sea——”’ 
“We are very independent!" obser 
Miss Chellis, in a small, cracked voice, 
‘Independent of money, Aunt Dorothy,’ 





As the girl turned and followed ~— into 
the house, weary from a long hot day and 
excitement, no instinct came to her to tell her 
she had stood face to face this one day with 
two men who would have the greatest influence 
on her young life. 


(To be continued ) 


—— 





HER FATHER’S SECRET. 


I 
CHAPTER VII.—(continued ) 








Tre size of this Bea was in keeping 
with that of the hall, and in addition to its 
panelled walls it possessed a groined ceiling ' 
of rich, dark wood, the carving of which! 
was in itself an object of interest. There! 
was an immense bow-window, and two others ' 
of unusually large size. The farniture was! 
costly and modern, contrasting oddly with | 
the ancient appearance of the room, 

The young Baronet had scarcely entered it 
when the servants, marshalled by the butler, 
oame — into the hall; he went out fo ' 
them, greeted them kindly, and dismissed ' 
them, sending Porrocks to inform Miss! 
Chellis of hia return home. ‘ 

He then took possession of the drawing- 


room. 

It had a look of stately grandeur about it 
that strack Sir Hagh unfavourably ; he pulled 
up the blinds and flang open the windows, 
giving free admittance to the soft, summery 
air. Then, a himeelf carelessly into a 
luxurious fau/euil, he awaited the appearance 
of his grand-aunt, 

Several minutes passed, and the young 
Baronet began to oe ane when he 
heard the click of -heels upon the floor 
of the hall, keeping time with the regular 
tapping of a cane, and he arose, as the door 
opened and Miss Chellis entered hie presence. 

She was a strange-looking lady—a tiny 
creature, of slender —, and so brief 
in stature that she looked like a half-grown 
child. Her face was thin and old, and her 
hair was quite white, clustering about her 
face in little wiap-like curls. Bat her eyes, 
which were black, were still bright and fall of 
vivacity, They had none of the dulness that 
belongs to aged eyes, and they gave a weird 
look to her countenance. Every movement 
attested that she was & nervous, restless little 
being, yet still full of life and energy. In her 
youth Miss —e Chellis had been a beauty 
and a belle, and had always been called a 
fairy-like creature. 

Her dress was something similar to what 
she had worn in that distant but fondly. 
remembered period of her life. She wore a| 
hooped skirt, which distended a robe of; 
brocade, that swept after her in a courtly 
train. A ruvff of costly lace encircled her 
throat, and frilla of the same material fell 
over her thin little hands. Her hair was 
dressed in front in the tiny curls we have 
mentioned, and at the back was covered with 
& small fabrication of lace and ribbons, which 
could not in truth have been called a cap. 
Bhe wore a pair of black silk boots, with red 








said the young man, with an involon 
smile, ‘‘bat not independent of friendship, 
Ido not care for your gold, and I hope 
may live vy | years to enjoy it, but I & 
care for your love and esteem, Yon used jy 
love me, Aunt Dorothy. Have I quite fo. 
feited all your affection ?" 

There was a look of sincerity on hia fy; 
and a ring of true earnestness in his voir 
that touched the heart of Mies Chellis, §h, 

ed him keenly for a few seconds ani 
then extended her hand in token of amity, 

Sir Hagh olasped it, kissed her wither) 
cheek, and led her to the fautewil, sesting 
himeelf near her. 

‘To what do we owe this sudden reform. 
tion ?’’ demanded the little lady, ‘‘I can 
help thinking the African mission had som. 
thing to do with it, I have made my vill 
you must know, Hagh, and devised my money 
to found a boarding-school for the poor 
heathen, where they will be clothed ani 
educated like civilized people. I have an ides 
that so long as the miesionaries permit th: 
savages #0 attire themselves in saucepan, 
which are worn on their heads so long will 
civilization be retarded. Every nation that 
pays regard to a ohange of fashions is 
civilized, and I propose introducing the French 
fashions into Africa—althoagh to be sure,’ 
she added, with a complacent look at her 
jewelled stomacher and lace, ‘the present 
fachions are greatly inferior to what they were 
when I was young.” 

Sir Hugh could not resist smiling at her 
singular ideas, and she observed, with some 
asperity : 

“OF course, I don't expect to be sppre- 
ciated, Reformers never are. People who 
dare to bs original are never understood, 
You doubtless favour the saucepan costume, 
Hugh. Tae rector as good as told me that I 
was a lanatic, But I expect persecution, and 
am prepared to meet it. Bat you can red 
assured that I shall not burn my new will! 

“I do not wish you to do so, Aant 
Dorothy,” again declared the Baronet. “! 
have returned home to stay, but not 0 look 
after your fortane. I am going to build new 
cottages for the labourers and tenants and to 
improve the estate. With proper care I can 
double my income u it!’ 

Mias Chellis opened her eyes to their widest 
extent. ‘ 

‘All these improvements require money, 
she said. ‘It was only two months ago that 
you desired to borrow five handred pounds 0 
me, and I refased you. I also heard lately, 
from our rector’a nephew, that you have been 
leading a spendthrifs’s life in town. So where 
is the money to come from to make ail these 
fine improvements ?” 

“I have it, and all that I shall requite. 
Fortune has smiled npon me, Aunt Dorothy, 
and I have resolved to be worthy of my name. 
Therefore, as I have plenty of money of 
own, you must not atsribate my retaro to 
mercenary motives.” m 

“Tam glad you are so well provided on 
said the little lady, dryly. ‘And you woo 
feel annoyed then if I leave my money 4¢ 
desire ?”’ iio 

“ Certainly not!” declared Hagh, smiling: 
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“I am even willing to purchase a cargo of 
gilt rings and orinolines for your African 
protégées if you desire is” , 

There was & faint twinkle in the little lady's 
black eyes for a brief instant, and then she 


eaid : 

‘‘ Where did this money come from, Haugh, 
that you have so suddenly acquired?" 

‘‘] don’t know that myself!’’ returned the 
B:ronet. 

“T suppose that is a polite way of saying 
that you won it at the gaming-table, from 
some strange person. I am not quite sure, 
Hagh, but that this new character of yours is 
assumed to gain my favour. There! no 
deniala! Remember I can't be contradicted,” 
and Miss Chellis’s tone grew imperious, 
* And let me tell you that as my will is already 
made your professions will all go for what 
they are worth. As you are so rich you can- 
not be offended at whatever I may do with my 
own, and in my turn I will free you from the 
necessity of saying conciliating things tc me, 
So there is a bargain between us!” 

“ T agree to it with all my heart!” 

Miss Chellis looked somewhat incredulous, 
bat her gaze softened aa it wandered restlessly 
over the handsome face and manly figure of 
her grand nephew. 

“You're a good looking lad, Hugh, and I 
thought a great deal of you once,” she said, 
“Ty's your own fault thas I don’t now. Bat 
you don’t care. I'm an old woman, and 
there's nothing about an old woman, except 
her money, that is worth anything. There! 
Don't contradict! I dislike these fiery people 
who are always on the contrary side!" 

As this description very well. suited the 
little lady herself, the Baronet smiled again 
involantarily. 

Miss Chellis grew petulant at this, and 
beoame tacitarn ; Sir Hugh seized the oppor- 
tunity of excusing himeelf, and going up to 
his rooms to arrange his toilet, hia luggage 
having now arrived, 

“T wonder if Hagh has got any money,” 
mused the little lady when he had departed. 
‘ And I wonder if he has come here to look 
stter my will. I must study him closely. 
Perhaps he is in love. He may even be 
engaged to be married, and so be genuine in 
his eudden reform, If he be not in love, 
and is determined to behave himself, why 
then I’ve a little plan to propose to him when 
he comes down!” 

She leaned back in her chair, and awaited 
his return, 


ee 


CHAPTER VIII. 


All is not lost if by my side 
One faithful lingerer fondly stays, 
But life’s dark waste, so-wild and wide, 
Seems lessened on our gaze. 
—Miss Halford. 


On leaving the presence of her father Ilde 
sought the shady park. The morning was, ag 
we have said, delightfal, and under the infia- 
ence of the sunshine her spirits arose, and 
_ walked along with a quick and cheerfal 

Pp. 

Her father’s assurance that he saw a way 
out of his difficulties was accepted by her as 
& presage of coming joy, and was a balm of 
Sonsolation to her lately anguished spirit, 

She recalled the period, which she could 
distinctly remember, when Sir Ay had 

& gay, joyous young man, and she mur- 
mured, hopefully, ’ ; 

‘Of course papa can never be again what 
he was then; and itis not desirable that he 
should be. Bat if he can onl fling off the 
heavy burden that has so long depressed him 
~it he can only be happy again—our home 
will be a ise. Ob, if he would only 
confide in me and let me share with him this 
mystery that has so long troubled him. What 
a it be? ” 

er sweet face grew grave and thoughifal 
&8 ehe indulged in various aghesiations’ with 
regard to the terrible secret. She had spent 


the previous night in vain attempts to obsain 
& aolation +o the mystery, but her brain was 
clearer and more active now, and she engaged 
anew in the task with less fear and forebod- 


ing. 

She had pondered over the possibility that 
her father, in his wild youth, might have 
committed some grave error that had placed 
his reputation in the power of the ex-seore- 
tary, but she had decided that no error short 
of & terrible crime could have prodnced his 
deadly terror of Therwell, and the scene pre- 
ceding his arrival, 

Nothing that could come under the name of 
error could ever have plunged her father, after 
the lapre of so many years, into the wild 
frenzy of the preceding night—that frenzy 
during which he had offered her a cup of 
—— wine, desiring her to drink and die, 

at she knew him to be incapable of crime, 
she assured herself. He was as gentle as a 
child, and so soft-hearted that he would not 
even injure a worm. 

“No, he never committed a crime!” she 
said, half aloud. ‘I know my father's 
nature as no one else does—thoroughly and to 
the very depths of hia soul. He has never 
transgressed any laws, human or divine. 
Then this mystery resolves itself into an 
affair of money. He owes Mr. Therwell a 
large sum perhaps. Mr. Therwell spoke of 
himself at breakfast a3 if he were the owner 
of Edencourt. He said he should cat down 
trees, and alter the park. When he spoke 
admiringly of our home pspa brightened up, 
as if he had formed the resolution of relin- 
quishing it to him. Can it be that he has 
some claim upon our estate, and that papa 

referred death to leaving Edencourt? Can 
it be that he has a claim upon all our wealth? 
It may be so, I can conceive sush a thing 
working papa up into a frenzy. He is very 
proud, and he could never bear to see a 
stranger in the home where so many genera- 
tions of Dares have been born, lived, and 
died. Oh, it would be very hard to leave dear 
old Edencourt.” 

She looked around her with a loving glance, 
Edencourt was as dear to her as it had ever 
been to any of her name and race. She had 
played under those old trees in her early 
childhood, and those rustic shaded seats had 
been her favourite resort when books had 
superseded play. 

She felt a pang in her heart at the thought 
that these treasured scenes might become the 
property of the sinister Therwell, but she 
almost immediately conquered her emotion, 
and said, bravely, yet with an unconscious 
quiver of her lip,-— 

‘I can bear to give them all up, if it be 
best. I can make any sacrifice to see papa 
relieved from his terrible angaish. I think 
that the way out of his difficulties is the 
giving up of our dear old home. Well, let it 
be so.” Anda flash of bope and resolution 
tinged her lovely face. ‘' Papa shall find that 
we need not give up the dear home feeling. | 
We can make the poorest cottage bright and 
cheerfal with love and contentment. And, if 
need be, I can work for papa and me.” And 
she glanced at her little white hands with 
their load of jewellery. 

The more she reflected upon the subject the 
firmer became her conviction that Therwell 
had some hold upon her father, which could 
only be satisfied by the relinquishment to 
him of Edencourt, and she resolved to 
encourage Sir Allyn to give up every worldly 
possession to his enemy, eo that he might 
but regain his peace of mind. i 
‘Papa's mind is in a morbid condition,” 
she thought. ‘‘ Why should he want me to 
die rather than to leave my birthplace? He 
must have thought that I could not exist 
without the luxury in which I have been 
reared. He shall find his mistake, and learn 
that I can be just as happy and cheerfal elae- 
where, if he will only be contented.” 

Poor child! She little dreamed of the real 








nature of the bond connecting Sir Allyn and 
Therwell—she little guessed that her tortured 





father would have joyfally given every one of 
his proud possessions could he but have taken 
her and withdrawn to some secluded spot in 
safety. Had Sir Allyn's trouble been only a 
pecuniary one he would have been, by con- 
trast with his present despair, an almost 
happy man, 

Having gained at last, as she thought, ¥ clue 
to the mystery that had darkened her father's 
life, she relaxed her grave thoughtfalnegs, and 
quickened her steps along the gravelled 
path, under the overarching trees, thinking of 
her future with the hopefalness of youth, 
carefully avoiding all repinings at what she 
began to regard as her unavoidable lot, 

Gradually the songe of the birds, and the 
sweet inflaences of the scene, drew her 
thoughts from unpleasant subjects, and, with 
her hat upon her arm, she tripped along, for- 
getting all her cares and anxieties, 

Her face, changing like the April weather, 
was beaming with sunshine, when she beheld, 
at the end of the avenue she wae traversing, 
Eden Lake, a lovely little sheet of water lying 
in the bosom of the park, ljike a great liquid 
jewel, Some of the happiest hours of her life 
had been spent upon this lake, and the memory 
of them stole over her now, like a breath of ex- 
quiaite fragrance, ? 

The lake was not artificial, and ccvered a ae (ie, 
half score of acres. Bat although a gift of : ie 
nature, art had done her beat to improve the rs a 
eetting of the gem. The green banks, sprinkled ee ise 
with flowers, sloped gently down to the pebbly ] 
edges, and the trees bent over lovingly, | i 
mirroring themselves in the clear waters. ) Ie 
There were several charming little islands, two moe 
or three of them connected by beautifal marble ia 
arches, all of them studded with trees and t 
clamps of bushes, and ornamented with little 
summer-houses, 

Upon the edge of the lake was a gaily i" 
painted little boat-house, with a tiny flag flying fi 
from ita roof. Iide bent her steps towards ai 
this house, entered it by means of a key upon 
her ring, and presently stole out at the opposite #: 
door, the cocupant of a tiny fairy-like boat. 

She was fond of rowing about Eden Lake— H 
her father rarely permitting her a sail upon a 7 
the less secluded Thames—and she was aa BR as 
skilfal in the use of an oar as many an Indian nf é g 
girl on the great forest lakes of the western | wy 
hemisphere, Her little white boat obeyed i 
every movement of her oar, and skimmed over H ah 
the sun-lit waters gracefally. ; 

Since the previous summer the tiny craft | 
had been locked away in its house, totally 
unused. Ilde had felt too depressed to take 
advantage of the few pleasant days afforded 
by the present season, and the pleasure had 
therefore something of novelty to add to its 
well-remembered charms, 

Emerging from the boat-house she visited 
in turn each of the little islaups and their 
summer-houses, examined the various plants 
and shrubs, and indulged in reminiscences 
connected with each spot. 

Upon the largest and prettiest of theze 
islands she lingered longest, wandering amid 
the trees, flitting in and out of its tiny pagoda, 
and plocking leaves from its shrubbery with 
@ tender sort of sadness chasing the smiles 
from her countenanse. 

‘* How many happy hours I have spent 
here,” she mused, ‘‘ Gay and I together! Bat 
he has long since forgotten me, or he thinks of 
me only as the playmate of his childhood. He 
little imagines that my sweetest remem- 
brances are connected with him. I have had 
so few friends, and my life has been so 
uneventful, that 1 have cherished the memory 
of the hours passed with him as one cherishes 
what is most precious. It is four years since 
I have seen him. Four years ago he wouid 
not have dreamed that such an estrangement 
could ever occur between ur. It was under 
that elm we read Paul and Virginia together. 
He planted this rose-bnsh by the pagoda 
window, and promised to plack a blossom 
from it every summer as long as it lived. [ 
wonder i’ he is the game gentle-hearted Gay, 
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cr if he has changed. greatly during his four 
years’ residence abroad.” 

Sbe sighed softly, and_her slender fingers 
toyed wish the unfolding leaves,of the .rose- 
bnch, with a tender and osressing touch. 

Then, with a leaf or two in-her fingers, she 
turned away, re-entered her boat, and rowed 
ehoreyards, skimming along by the banks. 
The flowers gemming the grass caught her 
g°ze, and she rowed near enough to pluck 
them withont leaving her little craft. They 
were bus timid little blossoms, pale in colour, 
asif frightened at their own temerity in having 
yielded to the persuasions of the genjal sun 
and ects breezes, bat Ide welcomed them 
with an affection rarely accorded even to hot- 
houre risnts, and fastened a bunch of them 
in her bosom, another on her belt, and 
gcattcred others over her lap. 

She formed a pretty picture as she sat there 
in her little white boat, the slender oar in her 
ésinty hand, her reddish hair gleaming like 
barnisted gold in the sunlight, and falling in 
curls about her neck, her hazel eyes full of 
eoft dreaminess, and & half-smile upon her 
lips, ev she uttered the notes of some sweet 
old surg :so pretty a picture that one would 
have been tempted to wish that all the world 
might ses snd admire her. 

Yet ebo was not without an observer. 

While she was humming her song and 
plucking the blossoms, forgetfal of the world, a 
young centleman came down one of the 
avenues of the park, upon the side opposite to 
that by which she had come, and paused upon 
the bavk, gszing wistfally at the larger island 
of the group. 

While he wae still regarding ither low sweet 
song stole sofély upon his ears; he started, 
and torned his gaze upon the mneonscious 
maiden. 

For a moment he stood as if entranced. 

He was a noble-looking youth, with aform 
inetinss with manly vigour, and with a face 
indicative of intellectual power, coupled with 
woman'y refinement. His complexion wss 
ad dark as that of an Italian, but it was clear, 
and tinged with a healthful crimson. His 
eyes wore almost black, and expressive of a 
frank trathfol, and chivalrous nature. In 
ace he appeared to be about two-and-twenty, 

“ Trenly, this is Eden,” he murmured, “and 
that is a second Eve, twice as lovely as the 
original ! Can it be——” 

He did not complete the sentence, for Iide’s 
fairy boat bad spproacked quite near to him, 
and Tide hereelf, lifting her gaze, had beheld 
him. and uttered a ory of surprise. 

*' On, Gay!" she oried, her voice tremulous 
with joy, “is it yon—really you?” and a 
— of scarlet surged up into her before pale 

ace. 
‘Isis Tide Dare, then?" said the youth, 
his face reflecting her delight. “ I thought so, 
but yon have changed in four years. Permit 
me to cetain you a few minutes,” 

He reached out bis hand, caught the bow 
of the boat, and drew it with its coonpant upon 
the bank, onder the shade of a tree, 

The young couple then shook hands, and 
the youth seated himself upon the bow of the 
boat in accordance with the maiden’s invita. 
$107. 

* Thia is really an unexpeoted pleasure,” he 
caid, ‘'I had begun to4hink weshonld never 
meet again." 

‘Why so, Gay—that is, Lord Tresilian 2?" 
inquired Hide, in charming confusion, You 
are familiar with the way to Edencourt, and 
I are #l ways at home!” 

* Bot not to me!” returned his lordship. 
“I bave called several times. at Edencourt 
since my return from the continent, a month 
sinos, and have been informed every time by 
Bir Allyn that you were engaged. You -were 
the ficst friend I soughtafter my-return, Miss 
Dare!” 

lide’a eyes expressed hor astonishment at 
this declaration, and she said, simply,— 

‘I koew you bad returnad to the hall, Lord 
Treseitisn, and I fancied that wou had quite 
forgotticn me, I.wasmotmware that you had 





— 





visited us, Papa must bave forgotten to in-|‘‘you little thought when you gave me thy; 


form me.” 

Lord Tregsilian’s face brightened at this 
assurance. 

* Sir Allyn must bave forgotten to tell you!" 
he echoed. ‘‘He seemed to be delighted to 
see me, and urged. me to repeat my visits often, 


| 80 I am qnite sure he cannot. object to the 


continuance of our acquaintance, Miss Dare, 
begun as it was in childhood.” 

the reader knows, Sir Allyn Dare loved 
with a father's affection the young Viscount 
Tressilian, and had, years before, cherished 
the hope that through Ilde the two families 
might as some future time be allied. 

Since the young lord’s return home he had 
prevented their meeting, lest their childish 
affection for each other should deepen into a 
life-long-love. 

Aa we have said, the Dares were the great 
family. of the neighbourhood, and the pride of 
the villagers of Edenyille. The prestige of 
the Baronet’s family had not been in the least 
weakened when, yeara hefore, the adjoining 
estate had been purchased by. a noble Visconnt, 
a devoted friend of the .present Sir Allyn in 
his youth. This nobleman, Lord Tresilian, 
had christened his new acqnisition Tressilian 
Hall, and had spent. much time and money in 
improving, and beautifying it. He resided 
there three months out of every year, but his 
visits had been too brief to permit him to 
acquire any part of the popularity which was 
accorded as & matter of right to Sir Allyn Dare 
and his family. 

Being auch near neighbours and remarkably 
congenial in their dispositions, it was not to 
be wondered at that Sir Allyn dreaded to have 


the young couple meet, but not all his foresight 


conld have imagined that.they would 
eyentnaliy meet in such a romantic manner, 
calculated to arouses in each heart an abiding 
interest for the other. 

‘Oh, no, papa can’é object to your visite, 
Lord Tressilian,” said Ilde, confacedly rolling 
between her fingera. a green leaf she had 
plucked from the rose-bush. ‘He is not 
himself lately.” 

And somsthing of her old anxiety was per- 
ceptible in her tones. 

I noticed thas he seemed very nervous 
and ill,” remarked. the young Viscount, his 
frank gaze fixed with ill.concealed admiration 
upon the maiden’s face. ‘He is greatly 
changed from what he waa formerly. Every 
year has seemed to add a wrinkle to his face, 
and to whiten hia hair. Is he under a phy- 
pician’s care?" 

“ No—his disease is mental, not physical,” 
replied Ilde, her desire for the friendly sym- 
pathy and counsel of the loved friend of her 
childhood indacing her to speak freely. 

Lord Tressilian looked amxions and 
troubled, 

** Call me Gay, a3 you. used $0 do,” he said, 
gently. ‘Do not les the years we have 
gained since our Isat meeting be a barrier 
between us. Iam Gay Treasilian to my best 
friends.” 

A faint colour flattered op into, Ide's 
cheeks, and ehe drooped her had without re- 
plying. Taking her silence for a tacit con. 
sent to his request, the, young Viscount con- 
tinued,— 

**Do you remember when we.sat here last, 
Ilde? Do you remember how, when we 
parted on yonder island, I asked you if you 
would not some time be my wife, and you 
whispered yes?” 

‘*We were bat children. then,” murmured 
Ilde, not looking up. 

“You were fourteen yeara old, and I was 
eighteen, Yes, we were litile more than 
children, Ilde, but I have remembered your 
— throughout my wanderings. It has 

en my safeguard throughout my student. 
life; is bas been an.anchor to me amidat all 
the temptations that beset youth. In a 


worthy of Iide’s lover? ’ and by the impartial 
verdict I have always governed myself, Oh, 


promise how I should rely upon it, and 
endeavour to make myself worthy to becom, 
the guide of your innocent youth.” 

A sweet and fender emile faltered oy, 
llde’s lovely mouth, and for a single instant 
she raised her radiant eyesto.his, They were 
80 full of happiness that the Viscount’s hear; 
swelled with answering joy. 

"You have thought of me then, Tide?" hy 
whispered. 

“A little 1” was her faltering response, 

"You have not.taken back that childish 
promise?" 

* No--yes—you mustn’s ask such ques. 
tions |!” she said, shyly, yet not displeased, jt 
one might jadge from the delicate blush cx. 
tending even to the tip of her shell.-like ear, 

“Then if I may not ask them now, I may 
by-and-by!” returned the Viscount, smiling, 
“IT do not want to startle you by my abrupt. 
-pess, Ide, but I am going to ask you 4 very 
important. question one of these days, Till 
a you will let me be your friend, won't 
you ” 

It was impossible to misunderstand hi: 
meaning, and Ilde, whose maiden dreams had 
enshrined him. as their hero, felt a thrill of 
delight at the prospect of such a noble and 
handsome young lover. He looked even 
nobler than she had pictured him in her 
heart, and she. felt an inatinotive reliance 
upon his nobleness and goodness. 

She hardly.dared confess, even to hertelt, 
how. her soul responded to his frank ont. 
spoken words. 

‘©Yes, we will be friends, Gay,” she mur. 
mured, softly. 

“I phould like.too to be a friend to Sir 
Allyn,” declared the young Viscount, “I! 
love him as if he were my—my father. It his 
disease be mental, why might I not cheer him, 
and so relieve you of some of your.snxieties? 
You. look pale,.as if you had attended upon 
him closely, and he has told me of your con. 
stant devotion to him." 

At mention of Sir Allyn, Ilde grew grave 
and-thonghtful. The idea suggested itcelf 
shat when Lord Tressilian should learn that 
she had heen despoiled of her inheritance, he 
might vot desire to ask that ‘ important 
question ” to which he had aUaded. 

“I hardly think you could cheer papa, 
Gay,"”.she. said, ‘ The trath is—I tell it you 
in confidence—I think he is tortured withs 
fear of losing Edencourt!"’ 

“Losing Edencourt?"’ 

“Yes; [ believe he owes a gentleman 4% 
great deal of money, more than he can psy 
without sacrificing our home, Papa bas told 
me nothing, and I have only been able to 
guess at what I have. told yon, but it must be 
near the truth. If we lose Hdenconrt, I can- 
not be wreng in telling you this, for you must 
know it, with all the world, seoner or later." 

‘* Who is this gentleman, Iide?” 

“A Mr, Therwell, He was my grandfather's 
secretary!" 

“Ab, I remember him. Insed to see him 
in my boyhood, when visiting Edercourt. He 
was 6 large, stout man, with an evil expre? 
sion on his round face!” 

“ Yes, that is the same,” sighed Ilde. “He 
is now visiting papa.” L 

Lord Tressilian refigcted for. several min- 
utes, and then said,— 

* Your fears may have outatripped the 
truth, Ide. I believe that Sir Allyn ie simply 
nervous snd ill, and that he bas brooded t0 
long over some trouble in itself not £0 = 
formidable. Butif you are right, Ide, su 
your father is threatened with the loss of bie 
property, why then——” 

“I shall be poor!" int ated Ilde. 

“No, not poor, with all that magnificent 
dower of beauty and innccence!” exclaimed 
Tressilian, ardently. ‘ You will ba as richa® 


. very | ever, with the exception of a few.adventition® 
act I have questioned myself, ‘ Would that be 


loxuries, which can well enough .be dispen 
with, You will always be wealthy in my eye 
Tige—for you have wealth abat no one 092 





lide,” he added, his face glowing and eager,| take from you,” and his eyes wandered fro” 
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her glittering hair to the lovely face it framed. 
“J @o not mean slone your beauty of person, 
bot that of yourmind and soul. If Sir Allyn 
owes money, and must give up his property 
he added, scarcely knowing how to express his 
meaning without wounding the maiden's 
pride, “be must remember that Treseilian 
Hall is always at his disposal, It would 
delight me to entertain my father’s best friend, 
esides—" 

' Ha hesitated, having been upon the point of 
cfering bis heart and hand to Ilde. He 
checked himself, however, fearing to defeat 
bis cause by too much precipitancy, 

The next moment he added,— 

“J will call upon Sir Allyn myself, and say 
what I cannot say so well to you yet, Iide, I 
chall tell him of our meeting, and of the hopes 
is has confirmed within my heart, and I am 
sure he will not reject my friendship and— 
and filial affection |” ; 

Her fears set at rest as to Lord Tressilian’s 
reception of the announcement of her sup- 
posed approaching poverty, she conversed with 
hie at her ease, showing herself so gentle, 
yet 80 bewitching, that it was with difficulty 
he could refrain from asking her on the spot 
to marry him. 

An hour glided away, and then Ilde aroused 
herself to thoughts of her father, and de- 
clared that she must return home. Her 
decision bsing incontrovertible, the young 
Viscount insisted on rowing her to the boat- 
house, to which he restored the craft; he then 
accompanied her through the park and nearly 
to the mansion, when he took hia leave, pro- 
mising a speedy visit to the Baronet, 

lide returned to the dwelling, where Sir 
Allyn and Therwell awaited her, with strange 
and joyfal thoughts filling her heart, and 
Tressilian strolled homewards, musing,— 

“ How fortunate it is that Tamrich. Ican 
psy off this debt of Sir Allyn’s, so that he can 
retain Edencourt, Then if Ilde will only Jove 


meand become my wife, I shall be the hap. 


piees of men,” 


OHAPTER IX. 


I can bear seorpion's stings, tread fields of fire ; 
In frozen gulfs of cold eternal lie ; 

Be toss’d aloft through tracts of endless void— 
But cannot live in shame, Joanna Baillie, 


Ix the rnsh snd glow of.tender thoughts 
awakened by her interview wish Lord Tres- 
silian, Iide momentarily forgot her anxiety 
concerning her father, and as she elowly 
ascended the terrace towards the mansion she 
looked she very incarnation of .she morning's 
brightnees and sunshine—her step heoame 
irec and elaetic, her slender fignre.asaamed a 
prouder and more ereos carriage, her lovely 
face lost its ueual grave and almost ead 
expression, and wore & glow of bopefuluess to 
which it had Jong been a stranger. 

Sir Allyn Dare, looking gloomily through 

the upper half of the glazed dcor of his study, 
beheld her spproach, and wondered at the 
change wronght by her brief absence, 
_ With the sunshine turning the reddish tint 
in her hair to gleaming gold, with an uncon- 
Scicus smile on her lips, and an unconscious 
grace in her movements, Ilde looked to him 
like an angel of beauty, as ahe had long been 
to bim en angel of goodness, 

“Oh, I cannot—cannot give her np!” he 

muttered, unconsciouely, an angnished look 
convaleing his features, 
_ “What did you easy, my.dear Sir Alyn?” 
aquired Therwell, in his soft, oily tones, 
coming behind him, ‘Ah, Miss Ude has 
returned at last from her ramble! How 
charming she looks |” 

Unconscions of scrutiny, Ide advanced 
‘owards the wing, pausing now and then to 
pluck @ violet from amidst the grass, and at 
length entered the little shrubbery and 
— the private door of ber father’s 


Bir Allyn geoaned end retreated to his chair 


*3 che came nearer, bri hia gnest opened wide 
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the glazsd door and welcomed the maiden 
with compliments upon her improved appear- 
ance, 

At the sound of his bland, smooth voice the 
dreamy, pleased expression filed from Ilde’s 
face, her. countenance beoame grave and her 
demeanour slmost haughty as she bowed 
quietly, and, passing him, entered the. study. 

Therwell remarked. her coldness with & 
faint smile—a smile: which Sir Allyn, who 
— him so well, observed with a shuddering 
ear. 

** Come here, my darling,” said the Baronet, 
putting out one arm as if to shield her. 

The young girl obeyed, approaching him, 
but her heart sank as she anxiously soratin: 
ized his pale, worn, and despairing counten- 
ance, 

‘Dear papa,” she -whispered, apprehen- 
sively, ‘have you not yet settled this man’s 
claims upon you?” 

Sir Allyn shook his head—be could not 
trast his voice to speak. 

Iide became pale and grave as she marked 
his agitation, and she hastily reviewed in her 
own mind her recent suppositions with regard 
to the secret bond which united her father to 
hia uncongenial guest. 

She had convinced herself that Sir Allyn 
Was reqnired to make some terrible gacrifica 
to Therwell, and that the sacrifice exacted 
— possibly all her father's posres- 
sions. 

“I believed when I went ont,” she thought, 
‘' that papa had formed the idea. of giving up 
Edencourt. Perhaps his courage failed him. 
Perhaps he thought I would not readily for- 
give such & step, since is was all to have been 
mine. Pcor papa, I muss encourage and 
strengthen him,’ ° 

The tender glow and finsh that had 2s 
recently irradiated her face gave place to a 
look of quiet resolation and self. devotion. She 
gently withdrew’ hereelf from the arm of her 
father and stood beside him with the air of a 
protectresa, 

There was something of defiance in her tone 
and manner ag she addressed Therwell, say- 
ing,— 

** You musé¢ see for yourself, Mr. Therwell, 
that papa is not able to bear such constant 
excitement and trouble. Your proeence at 
Edencourt, under present ciroumstances, is 
therefore undesirable." 

“Tide—]lde |’’ cried the Baronet, 

‘Hush, papa dear!” returned the maiden, 
putting one arm reassuringly around him. 
‘*Thia»man hag come here ss your enemy. 
His presence is killing yon; and cither he or 
we ronst leave Edencourt.” 

** Tide, you know not what you say," groaned 
Sir Allyn. 

‘* Let her say what she will,” said Therwell, 
blandly, flinging bimeelf carelessly into an 
arm-ohair. ‘It is really refreshing after long 
intercourse with the world to meet with such 
an enthusiastic young lady. You were saying, 
Miss Dare, that either you or I mnat leave 
Edenocourt." 

A flush of indignation at his undisturbed 
coolness and self-poesession momentarily 
tinged Ilde'’s cheeke, bat it faded, leaving them 
paler than before. 

“ Oh, papa—dear papa!” she cried, plead. 
ingly, ‘confide in me! Teil me what hold 
this man has upon you! Tell me the ecoret 
between you! Sarely, if you.can ebare it 
with him you can. share it. with mo—yourown 
danghter! Am I nos your best friend, 
papa?” 

‘*My best friend—my only. one!" maur- 
mured the Baronet, not daring to look up, and 


Almost’ crushed under his burden of misery. 


‘* I—I oannot tell you, Tide! Tae encrifice is 
too terrible—” 
“A gacrifice is demanded, then!” ex- 
claimed Ilde, “I think I understand if all, 
ps. This man.has some hold upon you, 


oo he exacts a heavy price to relinquish it. 


You have..dreaded. to, pay. thia price, more 
perhaps on. my. aqseuns than your own.” 





‘* You have gueesed itallthen?’’ ejaculated 
Sir Allyn, marvelling at her caloiness. 

“ Yes, papa, I have guessed the. trath,” was 
the sad response. ‘Bunt. you need no longer 
hesitate upon my account, Give him whatha 
asks—so that your name may remain 
unstained, and the old peace of years ago 
return to your heart,” 

‘And oan you counsel this, Ilde?”’ cxied 
the Baronet, incredulously. ‘Ars you sure 
you understand his demands?” 

“I think ro, paps. I am sure that it has 
been no light grief that has turned your hair 
gtay at your age, and that haa clouded your 
life with euch gloom. Iam sure that the hold 
this man has npon you. mneé be terrible, else 
you would have struggled against it, or bribed 
him into silence. I will no longer urge you to 
confide in me, since you do not wish it, bat I 
am sure that you have never committed a 
wioked act which it is necessary to coxcsal 
from the world. You have been mofortanate 
—you owe him money perhaps—you were 
guilty of some fanit in your wild days—bni 
you never, never stained your soul with a 
crime!” 

Sir Allyn moaned pitifally, and his enemy 
indolged in a strange smile, 

Rendered uneasy by that smile, yet noé dis- 
tnrbed in her filial faith and truod, Ilde con- 
tinned, — 

“I @o not pretend to understand your 
georet, papa. I have puzzled myself for hours 
#0 Isarn how thia man. can have any claim 
upon you that cannot be settled in an hour 
and without a moment's anxiety, and I have 
failed, But I trust you, desrfather. I truss 
and honour you through all.” 

“Heaven bless you, my child!” breathed 
her father, in a faltering whisper, leaning his 
weary head against her arm. 

‘tAs I said, 1 have guessed the sacrifice 
exacted, papa," said Tide, with forced cheer- 
fulness, though every word cost hor a bitter 
pang. ‘Mr. Therwell demands Edexconrs ag 
the price of his silence, Give it him, father, 
if it be necessary. Do not hesitate upon my 
accounts. We will go away from. kere to some 
quiet spot, where wa are unknown, and be all 
in all to each other, Sarely, father, to be 
happy itis not neseseary that we ehonld live 
in @ Splendid home like this. Give him Eden. 
court, papa, and I will work for you, ao thas 
you shall never miss the laxaries to. which 
you have beon accustomed.” 

*Oh, if I sonld only do sol” cried her 
father, with a low wail-that oat through his 
daughter's heart. ‘1f I could enly do it.” 

“If the sacrifice ba meossasry, you oan do 
it, papa!’’ she anawered, misunderstanding 
him. ‘'Yon need not hesitates upen my ac- 
count. Dear as is my ancestral home to me, 
fond and prond of it as I have ever been, I 
priza your peace of mind and heappinees far 
more, I oan ha happy with you in the 
humbless octtage, father, and I sm sure thas 
I can. mske you happy too in sack & place if 
you oan only fling off these terrors that are 
consuming yeonr life,” 

She spoke exrnestly and cheerfally, and 
though her gaze wandered from Sir Allyn’s 
face to the windows, through which ahs 
caught a glimpse of the old treey shadowing 
the mangion, there wag not the faintest shade 
of reproach or grief in is when is returned 40 
him. 

“Jide,” oried her father, in passionate 
sorrow, “if to give up Edenconrt and leave 
ua beggars were all demanded of me, I could 
do it! Yes, Iconld do is, bat the sacrifice 
that Therwell asks is something far greater.” 

“Greater than giving up Edenconrt, 
father?” exclaimed Ilde, im wondering 
astonishment, ‘* What can it ba?” 

Sir Allyn direeted a prayerfal look at hia 
enemy, and then covered hia face with hig 
hands for a moment, aa if to collect ail she 
strength of his sont. 

Ignoring the presence of Therwell, Tide 
oarcsecd her father tenderly and sooshingly, 
drawing hia head upon her bosom, 

‘t Whaat is it, father 2?” she asked, gently, 
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The Baronet shivered as with cold, and 
then withdrew his hands, looking up at her 
with a face so wild and haggard, and at the 
same time so deprecating and sorrowfal, that 
the young girl experienced a sudden and 
incontrollable alarm, 

** Tide,” he said, “I have never told you the 
cause of my years of gloom. You have nursed 
me tenderly ia all my fits of despondency, 
withont ever learning the reason of them. 
Can you bear to hear it now?” 

‘Yes, papa,” she answered, regarding him 
with grave and tender eyes, fall of a trustfal 
light. ‘I know you have never wilfully com. 
mitted & wrong or a crime, and anything else 
Iocan bear. Tell me all.’’ 

The Baronet endeavoured to speak, bat it 
was several moments before he conld soffi. 
ciently command his emotion to begin his 
promised narration. 

And all that time Ilde soothed him gently 
by her caressing touch upon his hot and 
fevered forehead, unconscious that her beauty 
was more than radiant in her self. forgetfal- 
nese and filial devotion, and that Therwell 
was watohing her closely, yet with an ap- 
psrently careless gazs. 

Tide,” began Sir Allyn, at last, in a 
choking voice, ‘‘I canrot explain everything 
to you. There is a mystery in my life, as you 
have surmised, and this mystery I cannot lay 
bare even to you. But it has a bearing upon 
your fate. I—I was forced into a compact 
repugnant to my every feeling as a father and 
as a gentleman, and I trafficked away your 
happiness in order to secure to youand me 
@n unstained name, and—and continued 
existence, lide, have pity upon me!” 

“TI do pity you, papa!” said the young 
girl with a wondering look, ‘I do not under- 
stand what you have said, nor how you can 
traffic away my happines, but you know that 
I love and pity you!”’ 

“You will never love me less, Ilde?” he 
pleaded. 

‘‘Never, paps. Now tell me the rest!” 
And she looked upon him as a young mother 
might have looked upon her sorrowing child 
—so fall of ineffable pity was her gaze, 

* Oh, Ilde, I cannos! When you look at 
me like that I wish I had died years ago— 
before I had lived to bring misery upon you. 
I cannot tell you!”’ 

Therwell quietly arose from his chair and 
came forward, pausing near the father and 
daughter, and contemplating them, with his 
arma folded across his cheat, 

“My dear Miss Dare,” he said, blandly, 
**gince Sir Allyn cannot command himself 
soffisiently to explain what you so naturally 
desire to know, I beg you will permit me to 
do so for him!” 

A look of aversion flitted over the maiden's 
face, yet not so quickly but that he who was 
the cause of it remarked it, Bat it did not 
affeot his imperturbability, 

“ Allow me to commence, Miss Dare, by 
remarking that my visit to Edencourt at this 
time is almest entirely upon your account.” 

Ilde bowed wonderingly. 

“TI was your grandfather’s—S'r William 
Dare’s—secretary, and I am your father’s 
beat friend. At a critical period in his history 
—the very period to which he alluded when 
declaring that there is ‘a mystery in his life’ 
—I rendered hima great servios. In return 
for that service, which was inestimable, he 
made a compact that in ten years time, when 
you should have attained the age of eighteen 
years, he would give you to me as my wife,” 

Ilde became deathly pale, and gave a 
startled glance at her father, who dared not 
encounter her gaze. 

‘*Consequently, my dear Miss Ilde, you 
have been for years my betrothed wife,” said 
Therwell, quietly, yet in a tone expressive of 
great satiefaction. ‘‘I daresay that I have 
not all the graces which yoa have pictured as 
belonging to your fatare lover, but you would 
reap many advantages by a union with me— 
at least, Sir Allyn would!” be added, signi- 
fioantly. ‘You can do or say nothing that 








will change your destiny, and you will do well 
to submit and make the best of it!” 

* Is this so, father?'’ asked the young girl, 
incredulously. ‘'Tell me, has this man 
spoken truly?” 

, a my poor little girl, forgive me! Is 
880!” 

Ilde seemed almost stupefied by this ,declara- 
tion, but only for a moment, 

‘* Father,” she said, “you could not have 
known what you were about by promising me 
to Mr. Therwell, at a time too when I was 
only a little child! You must tell bim so, 
and send him away. If he wants money give 
it him, bat tell him that his demand for my 
hand is preposterous ! " 

* That is easily said, Miss Ilde!” declared 
Therwell with an amused laugh. ‘“ Bat your 
plan would hardly answer to be carried into 
practice. You do not know Vincent Therwell 
as wellas your father does. Ask him what 
would be the consequence of doing as you 
request!" 

The Baronet uttered a faint miserable 
moan, 

Looking into his ghastly face, Iide Dare 
began to comprehend something of the iron 
hand compelling him to do that against which 
his soul revolted, and she subdued all outward 
sign of the deadly terror creeping into her 
heart, and strove to maintain a cheerfal look 
in order to strengthen her father. 

‘You had better go away, Mr, Therwell,” 
she said, calmly, ‘‘ Papa is not strong enough 
to battle with you, but I know that you can 
have no claim apon him that will force me 
into a marriage with you. I am too young to 
be married, and my father needs me; 50 
dismiss all thoughts that I will consent to 
marry & man whom I saw for the first time 
in my remembrance last night, and then under 
such circumstances as to inspire me with a 
profound dislike of him!" 

‘‘}ide,” said the Baronet, faintly. 

‘‘That is very fine talk. and quite worthy 


; of the daughter of Sir Allyn Dare,” said 


Therwell, seemingly unmoved; “but you 
must be as innocent aa you look if you think 
your protestations can inflaence me. For- 
tanately, I did not expec) that you would fall 
in love with me at first sight. I am quite 
willing that that gentle and pleasing emotion 
should follow, instead of precede, the mar- 
riage ceremony |" 

* Do not deosive yourself, Mr. Therwell!” 
exclaimed the maiden. “TI tell you that I 
shall never marry you. Papa could never 
have seriously promised you such a strange, 
cruel, and unheard of thing! An sppeal to 
the law, if other means fail, will free both my 
father and myself from your persecutions ! ” 

‘* An appeal to the law?” asked Therwell, 
with pretended ignorance as to her meaning. 
‘* Who shall appeal to the law—you or 1?”’ 

There was a singular significance in his 
tones, and Ide felts her father’s hand clutch 
her arm with a sudden and painfal foros, as if 
he were experiencing deadly alarm, 

“TI will!” she responded, haughtily, ‘It 
shall be discovered if my poor father shall be 
frightened into a morbid state of mind, 
simply on account of some boyish fault, the 
knowledge of which you happen to possess. 
His health is infirm, and, since he cannot be 
my protector, I will protect him and myself. 
I do not fear you, Mr. Therwell, nor any harm 
that you can do us!" 

Indeed!" said Therwell, quietly. 

Ilde’a eyes flashed indignantly, the colour 
kindled in her cheeks, and her lips curved in 
scorn for the man who wonld make her his 
unwilling bride. 

‘Cheer up, papa!” she said, as Sir Allyn 
seemed to tremble in his chair. ‘ You are 
not well, I know, and Mr. Therwell shall not 
be permitted to disturb you any longer.” 

‘Pardon me, Miss Dare,” said the ex- 
secretary, blandly, ‘‘bat you seem to be 
labouring ander some misapprehension. You 
think that your father has done nothing to 
merit censure, and that if he were not ina 


‘ morbid state of mind, he would resent my 





———= 
words and bid me begone. Yon think thas 
what bas been said during this intervigy 
too incredible to be acted upon, Le = 
assure you that my resolve to make yon » 
wife is no sudden whim, no idle resolve, bn 
the cherished purpose of years, and yon bad 
better brave the deadliest tiger in hi: Dating 
jangle than attempt to brave and defy me|" 

Though he spoke affably, there was aj thy 
moment a tigerish gleam in his usually gyi 
eyes, and a crael, determined expression aboy; 
his mouth, that caused the tenderly nartgre 
maiden to quail momentarily in fear, 

Bat the next instant she was as regolyi; 
as he. 

‘I do brave and defy you! ” she said, wii} 
& fiash of spirit. 

“Ob, Ide, you know not what you say)" 
said her father, sorrowfully. 

“Bir Allyn is right, Miss Ilde; you knoy 
not what you say. Refase to marry me, ang 
persist in that refusal, and you will wish tha 
you had never been born. Has it not occurred 
to you that there is something terrible unde 
all this talk of a ‘ compact,’ and a ‘ bond'}” 
and Therwell’s tones grew earnest for the 
firat time, ‘'It is in my power, Ilde Dars, 
to orush you and your father under , 
barden of shame; to hang him higher thay 
Haman; to hunt you through the world 
where not a hand will be lifted in your de. 
fence when you declare that you are th 
daughter of Sir Allyn Dare of Edenconrt, 
And I swear that I will so hunt and oruh 
you if——” 

“‘Iide, I do not ask you to sacrifice you. 
self for me,” cried Sir Allyn, in an anguished 
voice; ‘'I can bear anything, but I beg you 
to have pity upon yourself, upon your u. 
protected youth and friendlessness! " 

Ilde's arm fell lifelesely from its encircling 
clasp about her father, a look of terror wai 
depicted upon her face, and she faltered, in 
@ voice unlike her usual one,— 

* Father, does he speak truly ?” 

Bir Allyn groaned an assent. 

Is was impossible longer to misunderstand 
how critical was her position, and Ilde at 
once re‘inquished all thoughts of the mor. 
bid state of her father’s mind, and awoke 
suddenly and thoroughly to the cause of all 
his gloom and despair. 

He must then have committed some crime, 
the punishment of which had been his life- 
long dread. It was in her power to save 
him by sacrificing hercelf. Yet could she 
do it? 

It was strange how, in that moment, she 
remembered the bright handsome face of 
Gay Tressilian, and the sweet hopes that 
his words had evoked in her soul. ; 

‘‘ Tide,” said her father, gently, terrified 
at the sudden look of anguish that came 
over her face. ‘‘Ilde, oan you save me? 
If I were to perish, you would die under 
your burden of shame and misery. Ycu will 
save us both——” 

The young girl aroused herself, and locked 
earnestly into her father’s facs. It was 
pale, yet high-bred countenance indicating 
weak will perhaps, and a soul anable to 
cope with troubles and diffivalties, bat it 
also indicated a noble nature, Looking thus 
at him, Ilde felt that it was impossible 
that he could have committed a crime, snd 
the mystery of his secret rested upon her 
like a funeral pall. 

“Yes, pspa, I can save you,” she oried. 
with an effort which the Baronet but dimly 
understood. ‘But tell me that I need u0i 
blush for you. I know you would not ssk 
me to sacrifice myself to your enemy with- 
out @ fearfal reason; bat that reason, what 
is it? You have not—have not——” it 

“TI have never committed a crime, Iide, 
that be what you ask. I cannot tell vou ™y 
seoret; but, if you refase to marry Vincent 
Therwell, I mast die a shameful death, and 
you——lIlde, I am not unworthy of your lové, 
gave for the miserable weakness that has beet 
the bane of my life. Do with meas you 
If you feel that death would be preferable to 4 
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lite with Therwell, we will die together. If 
on cling to life, as is but natural, and yet 
pate to marry him, we will say no more——” 
“Bat one thing, Miss Tide,” said the ex- 
secretary, in & tone of terrible significance. 
‘Remember that your father’s life ia at 
” 
stake |, my life is at stake!” fecbly whis- 
the Baronet. 
7 looked at his daughter as a drownin 
man regards the passing sail; Ilde's painf 
indecision vanished, and her countenance 
lighted up with self-devotion, as she said,— 

«Have no fears, father. I will save you. 
To avert the—the evil,” and her voice faltered, 
“J willamarry Mr. Therwell!” 

The face of the ex-secretary glowed with 
delight. His eyes burned with supreme eatis- 
faction, his lips quivered with a smile, and he 
involuntarily rabbed his hands together. 

« Allow me to assure you, Mies Dare, that 
you have decided well,’ he said. ‘Of two 
evils you bave chosen the least, although I 
flatter myeelf that a marriage with me is after 
all not so much to be dreaded. You will not 
have to leave Edencourt, and you will have 
the pleasure of knowing that you have saved 
your father’s life. I desire that our marriage 
take place in one month |” 

“In one month ?” 

‘' Yes, and as Boon as you have become my 
wife I will burn the written bond——”’ 

“ Have you it with you?” interrupted Sir 
Allyn, eagerly. 

“No. I am too wary for that. I left it 
behind me, Thia matter may then be con- 
sidered settled, and Miss Ilde is, with her own 
consent, my betrothed wife?” 

The maiden assented with a countenance 80 
fall of suffering that is must have touched a 
heart not of stone, and Tnerwell approached 
_ her hand, and pressed it tly to 
his lips. 

“In one month, Miss Ilde, I shall claim you 
as my wife. Meantime I shall remain here to 
watoh over you and guard you!” 

Ilde drew her hand from him, then turned 
and embraced her father passionately, he 
shrinking from her caresses as one unworthy 
of them; then she hastened into her boudoir, 
and flang herself upon a couch, calling again 
and again in her anguish upon the name of 
Gay Tressilian, as if there weremagic in the 
sound to soothe the aching at her heart. 


CHAPTER X, 


If solid happiness we prize, 
Within our breast this jewel lies, 
And we are fools who roam ; 
The world has nothing to bestow ; 
From our own selves our joys must flow, 
And that dear hut—our home. 
Cotton. 


Tz apartments of Sir Hugh Chellis, at his 
ancestral home at Hawk's Nest comprised a 
suite of chambers at the eastern extremity of 
the mansion, Miss Dorothy having appropri- 
— to her own use the rdoms fronting to the 

The chambers of the young Baronet were 
eminently luxurious in all their appointments, 
but every article within them testified unmis- 
a to the bachelor habits of their pro. 

_ Costly pipes, ornamented with rare carving, 
littered the inlaid tables; a favourite silver- 
Mounted fowling-piece encumbered the white 
marble mantelshelf; pictures of celebrated 
Sotresses and prima donnas adorned the walle ; 
and hosts of embroidered slippers, watch- 
cages, and tobacoo-pouches—the gifts of town 

iende—lay in oareless profusion at every 
available spot, 

Sir Hugh sighed as he entered his dressing- 
paar Ben b oe Bove same look of desolate 

e bsery 
chambre, yo ed in his town 
he windows had been opened, however, 
And the warm, sunny air gheged with the lace 





curtains, and dispelled the chilly atmosphere 
that had reigned for months throughout the 
apartment, 

** Well,” he said, “ this is better than town, 
after all! How glad poor old Porrccks was 
tosee me! His delight almost consoled me 
for the cool and suspicious manner of Aunt 
Dorothy. It is something to be loved by one 
faithfal, even if humble heart!” 

Thus musing, he proceeded to make his 
toilet, finding a change of garments laid out 
for his use, and was soon ready to return to 
the drawing-room. Forgetfal, however, that 
his grand.aunt was awaiting his coming, and, 
being in a thoughtfal mood, he seated himself 
by & window, and gave himself up to reflec 

on, 

It was a fair scene spread ont before his 
gaze—as fair and lovely a scene as any to 
be found in Wales. The grounds about the 
mansion were handsomely laid out and 
adorned with urns and vases of marble, and 
a white statce or two gleamed from the cool 
shadows formed by the blossoming trees. 

In the distance were the wilder features of 
Welsh scenery; hills less tall than that on 
which Hawks Nest was perched; narrow 
streams tumbling hurriedly over masses of 
rocks in white sheets, and sending up fairy- 
like clouds of spray from below; dark ravines, 
and furze covered commons, which were 
desert-like in their stillness and desolation. 

Looking at all these things, the young 
master of Hawk's Nest felt his heart stirred 
within him to a feeling of tencerness for these 
scenes among which his ancestors had lived 
and died, and amidst which his own child- 
hood had been nurtared, 

He resolved that, with the money he had 
obisined from his mysterious bride, he would 
farther improve his home, and garner there 
all the enjoymeats and pleasures which wealth 
could purchase. He would benefit his tenan- 
try, he would cultivate habits of benevolence, 
and take for his example a certain noble duke 
whose life is one series of kindly acts and 
whoge name is blessed whenever spoken. 


(To be continued.) 


TWO MISS DANES. 


a 
OHAPTER XXI. 


Littiz OTTERLEY was stirred as it had never 
been before in living memory by the events at 
the Croft. 

The tragedy was so sudden, so totally un- 
expected, that the sleepy little place seemed 
almost overwhelmed by the shock, 

Three days before, people had been saying 
confidentially to each other that they should 
soon see & gay wedding, since it was easy to 
guess why Lord Tracey lingered so long at 
the Croft; and now barely three months 
since death's last visit to thut grand old man- 
sion, the grim angel was there again. 

No wedding procession would pass down the 
long avenue, only a sorrowful mourning train, 
bearing Honor Dane and her victim to the 


grave. 

Before the neighbourhood had in the least 
recovered from the shock of the murder and 
suicide, another surprise awaited them. 

Honor Dane was not to be buried in the vil- 
lage churchyard where so many of her kindred 
were laid to rest, but in a far off London ceme- 
tery beside the aghes of her father. 

When Mr. Clive returned from his mission 
to Champion hill he went straight to Mre. 
Dane, taking her from May a message full of the 
kindest sympathy, and begging that the con- 
feesion the poor lady had made to the Rector 
might remain a secret among themselves, and 
thas she would retain the name she had borne 
a0 long, though in truth her husband had no 
claim to it. 

Mrs. Dane hesitated. 








“I ig a generous offer, I cannot tell you, ' 





Mr. Ciive, how I shrink from having that miser- 
abie story published to the world. I am a 
rich woman, I have no one left to benefit by 
my wealth, and it willbe the greatest satiafac- 
tion and relief to me to resiore to My the 
money we have robbed her of; bat to keep 
my old name, the one my husband believed he 
had a right to give me, would be a real com- 
fort to me. You see,” she added, wistfully, 
“Tam an old woman, and changes are not 
ee I should like to be Mrs, Dane to the 
end.’ 

‘* And there is not the slightest reason why 
you should not,” returned the clergyman, 
kindly, “it can harm.no one; and no living 
creature has a right to dispute the title with 
you. If Sir Kenneth marries and bas a son, 
that son's wife would be another Mrs. Dane; 
but there are more than twenty years to pass 
before such a contingency can be possible, and 
even then it is not likely he would call any of 
his sons John!” 

‘*Is he going to be married ?’’ asked Mre. 
Dane, simply. 

“My dear lady, probably not. The most 
sensible thing he could do would be to marry 
his fizat cousin, May Dane; bat, as men 
rarely do seusible things, the probability is 
that he won't.” 

‘*Bhe will be a great heiress,” said Nanoy, 
slowly, ‘‘ when I bave done her juatice,”’ 

‘* Don't do her jastics yet, please!” 

‘“ Why not?” 

“Sir Kenneth is an ultra: censitive man, and 
is not likely to propose toa great heiress. It 
is possible he might overlook May’a possegs- 
ing Dane Croft and three thousand a. year; 
but’when she has the large fortune you mean 
to restore to her, her wealth will be an insuper- 
able barrier. If you want reason in favour 
of retaining the name of Dane, here is one. I 
believe, myself, Kenneth and May are just 
suited to each other; but unless they fiad it 
out before May develope into an heiress, they 
will never be man and wife,” 

“If only it were not wrong!” 

“It ia not wrong. Your husband was per- 
fectly innocent of the frand committed on Sir 
Geoffrey. Why should you rake up a very 
uppleasant story, which reflects something 
worse than blameon the memory of Martha 
Dane?" 

So it was settled. To the world at large 
the bereaved mother at the Croft was to be 
‘*Mrs. Dane ”’ still. 

The girl who had ruled for so short a time 
at the Croft was still believed to have been its 
lawful heiress. 

But on two points Nanoy stood firm: 
her child should not be buried in the family 
vanlt of the Danes, and every one far and 
wide should know that she had inherited the 
taint of insanity fcom the other side of the 
house. 

“I could not write a faleshood on her 
grave,” said Mrs. Dane, simply, ‘‘and I owe 
it to future generations, to Sir Kenneth’s 
children and grandchildren, that the taint of 
insanity should not be believed to run in their 
blood,’’ 

Poor erring Honor. Shs had not one true 
mourner save the mother she had never appre- 
ciated, 

“Agssoon as the inquest was over, Mra. Dane 
made her plans. She ordered a epecial train 
for herself and her sad charge. 

Mr, Clive insisted on accompanying her, 
and the lawyer had already made every neces- 
sary arrangement for the funeral. 

The coroner's jury had brought in a verdict 
of ‘temporary insanity,” so that the erring 
girl was allowed to lie in consecrated ground. 

Mr. Clive read the service over her, and 
never left the poor #ffiicted mother until he 
had seen her safe in the care of an old friend, 
who had come up from Brighton on purpose 
to bear her company—no other than Mra, 
Middleton, whose weil-msant matchmasing 
had turned out so ill for the two most con- 
cerned, 

The country people around Danes Croft 
were given to invent reasons of their own for 
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anything they did not understand ; £0, after 
pozzling for some time over the strangeness of 
Miss Dane's being baried in Londoa, they Ge. 
cided the step bad been taken to spare Lord 
Tracey's feclings, 

‘+ Ip stands to reason,” they agreed, “he'd 
not. have suffered his poor young wife to be 
ioterred in the same grave aa her who sent 
her to her death, There's untold ciffioulsies 
for a stranger so get a plot of ground io Little 
Oiterley churchyard, and so Mrs. Dane had 
the Kindly thought to lay ber obild beside her 
fatner.” 

Alma was baried in the Danes Crofé vault, 
Is waa perfectly true, as the villagers had 
said, ® great diflicalsy did exist as to strangers 
obtaining ground in the village graveyard. 
May, when consulted by Mr. Ciive, epevially 
desired Lord Tracey should be offered a place 
for his dead wife in the family vault. Per. 
haps she felt there was a peculiar fitness in 
Alma's ashes resting there; then she bad so 
neariy been a Dane herself, and then the poor 
wife beivg mistaken for May had been cer- 
tainly one cause of her terrible death, 

In the end Lacy Tracey was laid to 
yeas, nos in the vault itself, but in that part 
of the surrounding ground which was the 
freehold property of the owner of Danes 
Orcft. Ali the neighbourhood tarned oat to 
go her honour. Tne coffia was carried by 
young girls dressed in white, and behiad it 
waikea Ropers Tracey himeeif, his head bent, 
hie face lined with sorrow, the picture of a 
maa well nigh overwhelmed by grief, 

‘He'll nos be long after ner,” said the 
village gosvips; bat in this they were mit- 
taken: Lord Tracey bad much good brave 
work to do in the world before he rejoined the 
pretty child on whom he bad poured out the 
first passionate love of his manhood, 





CHAPTER XXIl. 

Sir Kenneta Dane bad « liageriog ilinesa 
and a very slow convalescexcs, His sisters 
had litele diffisalty in concesling the tragic 
eventa of that fatal September week from 
him, for. in the firas pars of his iliness, he 
seemed efflicted by a strange apathy, and to 
have no interest bevond his immediate sur- 
roundivgs. Before Kenneth cared to opsn a 
daily paper, or see & visitor from the outside 
worle, the Danes Croft tragedy was fading 
from men's minds, and had quite osased to be 
the topic of conversation. 

Tne bare facts Mrs. Menteith nad been told 
by Mary, who did nod want her mother to be 
jaken by surprise, Tiat the woman who shot 
Ken was Alma’s mother, that poor Alma was 
dead, and that May was once more mistress 
of the Crofo, Mrs Menteith was fully aware; 
but the kind-hearted lady readily fell into her 
daughters’ views that it was besser not to talk 
of shese things to Kenneth uniil his recovery 
Was complete, 

** And indeed,” said Aunt Bestrios simply 
to May, “I could almost be sorry for your 
gooa fortune, dear, for we abail all miss you 
terribly, You have growa almost like a third 
daughter to me.” 

To which May replied she had no wish to 
leave Champion-hili, and mean’ to stay there 
as long as her aunt would keep her, 

“The Croft wouldn’t be home without 
pepe; and, afser all that has happened there, I 
quite dread the thought of retaraing to the 
dear old place’ 

And while Kenneth waa still an invalid, 
keeping entirely to two roome, and seeing no 
one but his own family and the dootor, a very 
great event happened Mary wassitsing with 
her brother one afternoon, Mra Meateish and 
Georgia being ont, sud May busy writing 
letters, when the servant broogha in a card. 

“ He aevked for you, Miss Mary,” said tbe 
maid. cheerfally, ‘‘and he's waiting in the 
drawing-room |" 

‘Tne Bishop of Meivilletown,” said Mary 
to Kenneth, reading the name from the card 
itecif, ‘' I never even heard of hia!” 





‘‘Melvilletown's in Africa," was Ken's 
reply. ‘I recollect, jast before I was laid by, 
I read the bishop was coming home to collect 
money for his cathedral. Depend upon it he's 
heard you are a rich young woman, and wants 
to ask you for subscription!" 

* Shall I send him down a soversign?”’ 

“ My dear, you can’t treat ® church digni- 
tary as though he were @ little boy collecting 
for bis Sanday-school treat. You'd better go 
down and see him; but don't be long, I feel as 
dali as ditchwater this afternoon,” 

Bas Mary was gone so long, Ken decided the 
bishop had invited her to stars a Sisterhood at 
Melvillesown with herself as firet Superior, 
and that she, having consented on the spot, they 
were planning out the rules of the new order. 

If only he could have seen the meeting 
between Mary and the bishop, he would not 
have marvelled a her delay. She advanced 
gravely, as though towards a stranger, when 
suddenly the visitor smiled, and then she 
knew why his face had seemed so strangely 
familiar. Tbe smile was unchanged. African 
suns might have tanned his cheek and 
blanched his hair, but the smile was jast what 
is had been seven years ago.. The poor curate 
whom her father had refused as a prospective 
con-in-law, went out to Africa as a missionary, 
and some six months before had been conse- 
crated first bishop of Melvilletown. Mary was 
so absorbed by her father’s illness and death 
that she missed the accounts of his consecra- 
tion in the papers; and now he stood before 
her—plain William Cowley no longer, but the 
Lord Bishop of Melvilietown, 

« Will!” 

** Molly 1” 

Taoat wasall, The wy te forgot hia 
cathedral and its needa, olly completely 
forgot Ken and his desire for her eociety ; her 
girlhood seemed to have come back to her with 
the sound of her lover’s voice. 

‘‘ You are free now, Molly,” he said, simply, 
‘tand my bears is lonely without you! Dear, 
I am noé a rich man, bat I have enough now 
for simple comfort! Will you give up your 
wealth, dear, and come out with me to 
Africa?” 

Poor unworldly man! Mer, Menieith, in 
their last rather stormy interview, had de- 
clared he should disinherit Mary if she 
married Mr. Cowley, and should only leave 
her a share of his wealth on the express 
condition that every penny of it passed to her 
sister if che accepted her old suitor. 

‘You see,” said the Bishop, simply, “ until 
I had a settled income sufficient to Keep you 
in comfort, Molly, I dared not ask you to give 
up your birthright. Bat now I have seven 
hundred a-year and: the use of the Bishop's 
Lodge, and I think we can manage on that,” 

‘We sha'n’t have to try, Will; papa did 
nod make that oruel stipniation. I think he 
repented of bigs harshness at the last; be- 
sides, Georgie’s advanced notions had vexed 
him. He was more afraid of her becoming a 
— doctor than of my marrying for love, 
and ec. is 

** Don't say he made you an heiress, please 
Molly,” implored the Bishop, eagerly. 

“IT am afraid he did. He left me the 
Chestnuts and ten thousand a-year. If any- 
thing happens to mother it will be fifteen,"’ 

The Bishop sighed. 

“T never thought Mr. Menteith worth much 
more than that altogether.” 

‘‘He was not. Hia life was insured for five 
thousand pounda, and the policy is all he left 
Georgie. If she had been a different girl the 
will might have deprived me'of her love, for 
I have everything and she next to nothing.” 

“I wish you would give is up to her, and 
come out to Africa with me.” 

In the end, however, Molly got him to agree 
to her retaining half ber fortune, The re. 
maining half she would make over to her 
sister by deed of gift, and the Chestnuts 
should ba Mra. Menteith’s for her life. 





This would still give the Bishop a wife with 
five thousand a-year; but, as Molly remarked, 
the Oathedral and the diocese generally would 





—_—— 
help them to epend it, and it would } 
sant to feel that every few years ahey can 
treat themeuelves toa trip home to seq their 
— bern 

“Only IT never-meant to marry an heipags 0 
he said, gently. “ But, Molly, I am ¢oo ro 
to quarrel with my good foriune." 7 

And I don's loo like an-heiress,” gtrpq, 
in Molly, cheerfully; “ besides; my fathes 
was a plain City merobant, £0 no ong yilj 
oredit mo with much weulth,”' 

“ And when will you come to me?" gj. 
manded the- Bishop, who in ‘one respect was 
well fisted’ to be the head of a struggling 
Giocese, in that ‘havirg been “given onc thin: 
he went on to ask for another. 

When~ he reached the -Chestnats hig on; 
hops was-to bevergaged to Molly; yer noy, 
an hour’ later; he was asking her to fix he 
wedding-day, 

It seemed;however, that in the cave of thi: 
betrothed pair the important date had 't) 
depend ‘more on the bridegroom than ihe 
brids. The~ Bishop: would: have to sail for 
Africs. in January; it wae probable he won\i 
not be able to leave-his diocese again for two 
or three years; so the most natural plan wag 
for the wedding to take place direcily afte 
Christmas, when the voyage would serve for 
& honeymoon. 

Mrs, Menteith came in before thia point 
Was quite settled; and all the story had to be 
gone over again for her benefit, 

Georgie went up to her brother as eoon as 
she had heard the chief fact, namely, thei 
Mary really intended to become Mrs. Cowley, 

‘ Well,” asked Kenneth, half aggrieved and 
half amused, “ what onearth is Mary doing 
downstairs? She has been with that blessed 
Bishop two mortal hours, long enough to give 
& subscription to every work of charity in the 
diocese |” 

Georgie laughed. 

“ They seem the best‘of friends,” 

‘Why, she ssid she had never heard of the 
2 of Meivillestown’ when the saw hii 
card,’ 

**No; but she had heard of Mr. Cowley.” 

“Georgie |" 

‘To's & fact, Kent The curate poor papa 
treated so harshly has become a Bishop, and 
it seems he can’t manage his diocess withoz 
Molly's assistance. They have actually go! 
as far as talking of the wedding-day ; 50 you 
ses, Ken, it is serious.” 

‘Ts it to be next week?” 

“Early in January, I believa, eo you will 
have time to get well. You will have to give 
Mary away, of course.” - 

**T hate weddings! ” 

Georgie looked at him pityingly. Ten, 
deciding her sister's policy of silence had noi 
had a very satisfacsory resals, she determined 
to enlighten Kenneth as to-one or swo thing? 
whioh bad happened during his iliness, It 
seemed to her waat her brosher wanted most 
was rousing. 

Is wags two months now since thas fatal 
summer evening when he had been sirack 
down in the pride of hia health and strong 
young manhood, and his old zest for life bas 
never returned, 

Georgie inclined to think Kenneth was 
growing selfish, She did not anderstand that 
this was the reaction after the etrain of those 
first weeks following his parting from Alms. 

“I am nod fond of weddings myself,” ad- 
mitted Georgie, sitting down close to K:n- 
neth’s sofa, *‘ bat I am glad Molly should 
have one, There are quite enough lives epoilt 
every year through people loving the wrote 
person, who has nothing to give them beyond 
& cool friendly regard, so when two persons 
have the good senee to care for each osher, it's 
& pity they shouldn't be married.” " 

“You are getting quite a . philosopher, 
said. Ken, Janguidly, “and I will agree Wi 
you that those cases sre. rare encugh. 
at May and Lord Monkton.” 

“ Lord. Monkton has. a diplomatic post Bt 
Fiji, and enjoys himself very muoh.” reso 
Georgie; “and I am quite care May neve 
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bont him, Sha never cared for 
gs aboui him, “ 
gor and ouly promised to marry him 
40 please her father. I only wish I was as 
gure your hears was nos broken as Tam thas 
May's is not wandering afser Lord Monkéon. 

Tais point-blank aviack made Sir Keanesh 
opan his eyes. J 

« [ don't think I have distressed you with so 
many iameats that you should make such a 
sirange remark, Georgie.” 

“Tog fact iz, Kan, there are ons or two 
things you ought to kaow, only no one has 
thesoutage to sell you them. May thinks it 
would bs your death.blow; mother and Molly 
gre ateaid “of grieving you. Now, I don’t 
think» you ‘ate a coward, Ken, and I believe: 
you would rather we told you the trash than) 
gpant one days in terror leat you should 
suddenly ‘hoards from an outsider.” 

Kenneth looked at her-gravaly. 

“ Honesly, Georgie, I dons believe there is 
auy’news that eoald serioasly trouble me. 
You wre all wvatl, Woodlake-can’s take to itself 
wingrand fly away, and thedestor declares I 
shal s60n ‘be ae°steong asevery You don't 
moat; here-his ‘voiee grew patictio, and he» 
jamed his eyes’ t0°-Gaorgie, wistfally,—“ yoo | 
don'i suewty mesenthe has decstved’me, and I. 
shall beworippis? ” 

“ OPeourse Z ‘don, You couldget upnow 
and goto Londea, if you would only believe | 
you Weve strong enough. Bat, Ken, taough | 
we area@ll well, shéts is bad news aboad some- 
one you'care for”? 

His lips formed the ote ‘word —“ Alma!” 

“ You?’ 

“ Dow's tell mresstie is unhappy,’ ‘pleaded: 
Sit Ksanesh. “ Siaehaeeach a bright, 'child- 
like natave; I coufda't ‘bear to think'whs had’ 
married sayous who would ba uakind to ‘hon” 

‘Sha married a man who worahipped her, 
Kenneth ; married him bafore your accideat.” 

“Aaqi that is your bad news?” asked 
Kmaeth, gravely. ‘She was quite free to 
marcy; no tims could have brought us to- 
gether agaia, I only hops she will ba happy.” 

Please try and. baar is, Kanneth, She 
married Lord Tracey privately, and when her 
mother tried to marder you (is was Alma’s 
mother shot you, Ksa, though we have never 
dared to tell you do). ahs was afraid he woald 
see if ficsh ia the newaepapora, and 60 ake went 
dowa tc Daass Orofs, where he was stayiog. 
And she died thas vary day." 

“ You moan therewae a railway accidens ?”’ 

“No. Honor Dane loved Lord Tracey, and 
believed he meant to propose to her, Seeing 
Alma wil) him she balieved shoe a-rival ia his 
affzoiica, and, in @ fio of jealous wmadasas, 
killed Alma fica) and herselt) afterwards, 
Xia, the Danes Croft tragedy was the talk of 
England |" 

“ Poor little Alma!” 

“Do you know,” said Gzorgie, wisifally, 
“Tihiak is was happiest for her, She. was 
n0é in the least fisted t0 be a nobleman’s wife, 
and he migho have tired: of her, Is wag 
happier for her to die youag, pretty, and 
Paszionwisly believe.” 

“Poor Mes Danel” said Kenneth, 
aolemoly; “ ner fear of Danes Orofs has been 
terribly realised.” 

Georgio and Mes. Menteith did not kaowot 
Nanoy's ooatession:to Me, Olive. They both 
honestly believed: her to be the widow of 
May's halt. brosher, 

“$26 came here once 40 ge0\May; and do 
you kuow; Keaneth, I rather liked ner,’ 

K snneth’s thoughts 4ock’a new tara, 

2 And May ie-wo heiress afser all.” 

‘Tt makes her wretoued when we tell: her 
8, Bas mesas:to stay with mother, She 
saya the Crofts wouldn’s seem home to her 
Wishous her father,” 

: And what has bseome-of Lord Tracey?" 

He has gone abroad. Ken, are you vexed 
with me for tetliag you? They will all asold 
ms dreadtatty downataira?” 

Tam not vexed," he fized hia dark eyes 





Rtavely on hia sister, “I rather fancy, 
“s0tgie, you shought I was giving way to 


whims and fancies, and that I deserved a real 
troable to grieve over.” 

Georgie biashed, 

“Not that. I think, Ken, you give way 
too much, The doctor, and everyone-elsesay 
now that if only you would make’ an effons, 
you wodld soon get strong.” 

“Tm afeaid the ‘effort’ is hard to ‘come’ 
by. You ses; Georgie, the worst of dt iséhexe 
ig no need for exertion,” 

‘* Nonsemes,’’ said Georgio, blanilyy** there’a® 
Woodiake. I thought you meant to-make it: 
& model property, and throw yout’ while 
interest and exergy into farming.” 

“ T's each dreaty work alone." 

Well, I can't make promises for’ myself, 
basaute I really mean’to become a probationer ® 
at Ss. Katherine's Hospi! afer Cariutanas, 
and;'I supposes; Mélly will'go to Afcioa; but 
thave’s ‘no reagon“in ths ‘world why ‘moths: 
shoaldn'’s odme and kesp ‘house for*you at 
Woodlixtes Ip will chesr' her up after the 

ting with Mary. Sas would not like to 
eave icy bshiad, bas I sapposs you ‘could 
maketroom for‘her. She°is jass like a third 
sivter.’ 

‘* Suede not in the least like a sister, but, of 
coutss { couid make room for her.’’ 

‘* And) Ken, mind you say something very 
nive“to°Moliy; It-really is an honour, you 
kaow, to hava # bishop in the family—even a 
odloniwi ony.” 


‘He was always “a good follow,” admitted: 
Kenneth; “' bat Molly deservas a better fate 
than to live in ‘she wildd of Africa.” 

“Oa, Melvittesown-is a very civilised part, 
and,” with a -litde laugh; “I rather fanoy 
Mallywaaldheva gone to’ the North Pole if 
hevhad asked her; a0, on the whole, things are 
noteo bad av they might have been, and you 
miuét congratulate her very nicely.” 

Gaorgie’s policy proved bstter than - hor 
Sister's, Waether Kenaosth thought they would 
all asoribs his gloom to the loss of Alma if he 
did not rouse himself, or whether he felt it 
crael to be like a wet bianket to Molly’s 
happiness, from that day heimproved rapidly, 
and by the timte January came roand, he 
looked’as- well and’ felt a3 strong as he had 
ever done’ in his life. And as it wag nine 
months since Mr. Menteith's death, and being, 
besides, the first wedding in her family, the 
mosher desired that Molly's marriage shonld 
be a very grand affair. O! course; no less a 
person thaa a bishop could marry his lord- 
ship of Meivilletown, and,’ of course; Georgia 
had to be assisted by a bevy of young friends 
in her arduous ‘daties as bridesamid, and: all 
the people who had known’ Mclly from child. 
hood flooked to see ‘herchange her nams, and 
& great many of them’ decided Sir Kouneth 
would do well to follow hia sister's example 
and enter’ the holy estate of matrimony, 
specially as there wags fair partuer ready to 
hand, for no Lady’ Dane could be more 
charming and gracefal than his cousin May, 

Bat Kenneth did not bear this opiniun, and 
certainly his condact'did not jastify it. He 
avoided May steadily throughout the wedding 
festivities, and when, a week later, the Bishop 
of Melvilletown and his bride sailed for 
Africa, the bride whispsred to her mother, a3 
shetaid good-bye to her, ‘she had only one wish 
ungratifiad;—*' she had so longed that Kenneth 
would fall in love with May.” 

Mrs. Menteith thook'her head. 

“wy have given up all hope of it, dear.” 


Time pssséd-on. The second sammer sfier 
Mary Cowley’s wedding had oome and gone, 
It was*more than’two’years’since the tragedy 
at the Croft, and May Dane was still a 
wanderer from her beautifalhome. Shoe lived 
for the most part with her aunt, Mrv, Men. 
teith, bat, more than once; she-had found 
time to pay avisit to ‘the house at Brighton 
where’ Nancy Dane’ lived alone in her sad 

tief, 
4 Nancy had had her way. Every penny of 
which Sir Geoffrey had been robbed by his 
wife's fraud had baen returned to his daughter 


with interest and compound interest. No ons | 








Bnew of May's wealth except her srustee, Mz, 
Olive, and the lawyer who had acted for Mra, 
Dane in the matior. ‘May lived aa qaiotly 
add simply ag in the days when she had 
balieved hergelf forced to eara her ows living. 
She clung to Mrs. Menteith with s!most s 
daughter's love, and went with hor wherever 
she ohose to go, so that she was far more 
necessary to the gentile widow than eiiher of 
herowa daugiters, for Molly was absorbed ia 
shesjoya of ber distant home, and Goorgie 
Beil; seemed to think sick nursing the end 
and-aim of hor existence, And Kenneth? 

Well; abou’ him théze wore no two opinions, 
Sie Keaneth Dane of Woodiakse- waa tha 
favourite of the day. Oval had bien found 
on‘hiv estute, a company was férmud 10 work 
for the*predious metal, and’ Sir Kenueth 
rédsiveda handsome royalty); and bad no 
risk or‘anxiety. Taoen he was invited to 
stand for Patiiument, cams ia at tie head of 
the poll, and made speech whioh pyr:aaded 
aged poliviciamshe would! very soon bs the 
most famous man of hia party. 

And was he happy? Hadhe forge-tea the 
love of his*youth and her hapless iave? He 
never spoke of Alms Bertram? He never by 
any chance alladed to the years “he bs spent 
in the Fountaia-road. Hse was @ daiifcl gon, 
the pride and joy of his mother’s life. Both 
his sieters had-oause to value him ; but shere 
was one person for whom Sir Kenne‘hi's voice 
softened ‘as for no one else on earth, one heiag 
to perform whoze slightest request hs woala 
have flown at any troubleor danger—and thas 
was his cousin May, 

Sir Kenneth cams into the drawing-room at 
Woodlake one September day, lookiog 0 
mach put out that his mother, who hai come 
with May-on a long visit to him, gcessed 
something unusual had oscurred, acd «asked 


: anxiously, what was the matter, 


“Where is May?" he demanded, abraptly. 
«Gone over to spend the afternoon with the 


! Rawlinsons,” naming a neighbouring family, 


** but I expest her home to dinner.” 

‘Would you believe it, mother? Lord Dela- 
mere has been here asking my formal consons 
as her gaardian (which [ am no:) and nearess 
relation, to his marriage with May.” 

‘‘ Lord Delamere mast be nearly foréy ? 

“So I ventured to suggest. Hoe tuid me 
coolly he was Only three yeara my senior, snd 
that there waa no disparity between him: on1 
May. He has ten thousand a-year, 60 até texa; 
he can’é be sugspecied of mercenary mvtives ; 
bus—how we shall .mias her.”’ 

“I don't believe May will marry Lord 
Delamere,” said Mrs. Menteich, quicsiy. 

* As well him ss another, and it is sure to ba 
somebody. If you will believe is, mother, I 
had utterly forgotien the chance tha: she 
might nos always mourn! over Monkton's 
treachery. Until Lord Delamere epoke to 
me, I had never realised that any Guy we 
might be oslied upon to give up oar sanbesm 
to a husband's keeping.” 

“IT don’t believe May ever mourned for 
Lord Monkton in the least!” said Mra. Men- 
teith, positively, “and [ think you are very 
foolish, Kenneth, to les our sunbesm—a3z you 
rightly call hor—ba taken fromus!” _ 

**How can I heip is?” cemanded Sir 
Kenneth; “She wasstwenty-two lass June. 
Were I her own father instead-of meraly 4 
cousin, I shold have no anshonity over her! ” 

Mrs. Menteish smiled, 

‘* Did it never ocaur to you, my boy, {hat 
it was possible to marry May yourssi?"’ 

She went’ away then, pradentiy. eayiag 
nothing more; and leaving Ken to brood over 
her hint as much as he pleased. 

May, retarning from her vieit, ?ou27 her 
cousin alone in the drawing-room, lcoking 
very grave and thoughtfal. 

‘+ Whatis the matter?” she asked, lightly. 
* You look a3 though you had losta foxsuge at 
the very least.” 

“IT have been asked §p give up something 
more precious than «# fortune. §i1 down, 
May, pleave, I want to talk to you very 
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[‘‘ WILL YOU GIVE UP YOUR WEALTH, DEAB, AND COME OUT WITH ME TO AFRICA?” ssID WILL] 


seriously. Lord Delamere has been here this 
afterncon,” 

‘* What a bore he is. I do believe, Kenneth, 
he comes every day in the hope of aunt 
Beatrice asking him te dinner.” 

‘*He comes to see you,’ said Ken, grimly, 
‘He informed me to-day the object of his 
visits must be apparent, and that he hoped I 
should receive him as your fiancé He said 
be had every confidence in your decision.” 

“Oh dear,” and May sighed, despondingly. 
“I knew he was stupid, but I didn’s think he 
was quite as bad as that. Why, I have 
enubbed him desperately ever since I knew 
him!” 

* Then you decline the honour ?” 

*' Most certainly !”’ 

‘* May,” here Sir Kenneth’s voice changed to 
a tone of deep tenderness, *‘ do you think you 
shall never forges Lord Monkton? Do you 
mean to spend your whole life in regrets?" 

May smiled. 

“I deny the regrets, cousin Kenneth. I 
remember Lord Monkton as a very pleasant 
friend—that is all.” 

“ And you will mever love again?” 

‘That depends upon circumstances,” and 
the girl tried to speak lightly. ‘‘ Peeple say 
shere is a ‘prince’ for every sleeping heart: 
mine may come some day.” 

‘*May—do you think you could ever learn 
to care forme? You know I wasted my first 
love before ever I had seen you; but, indeed, 
dear, the love I bave for you is stronger and 
more lasting than the passion of my youth. 
May, I have longed to tell you this again and 
again, but I feared it was all in vain, and [ 
shrank from giving up even the friendship I 
now enjoy.” 

Dead silence! May picked a spray of ri 
red berries te pieees, her eyes on the ground. 

‘Couldn't you learn to love me, child? I 
would wait, oh so patiently, if you would give 
me the slightest hope.”’ 

“I couldn't possibly” learn to love you,” 
here Kenneth sighed, and the last berry fell 





from May’s hand to the ground; “ but ever 
since I have known you, you have been my 
hero. There hasn't been a day since your 
accident when I haven't cared for you more 
than all the world!" 

He took her in his arms and strained her 
to his heart; and se the clonds rolled away, 
—_ happiness dawned for Kenneth Dane at 
ast. 

They were married in December, Mr. Olive 
coming up to London to perform the cere- 
mony; and May, for the fires and the last 
time, signing her baptismal name of Honor. 
Then, after a brief honeymoon, they went 
home to Little Octerley to keep Christmas at 
the Croft, 

Under Nancy Dane's kind directions, every- 
thing had been restored as much as possible 
to what it had been in Sir Geoffrey’s time. 

The old servants, with one or two excep- 
tions, had returned, and all looked so natural 
and familiar to the young Lady Dane, that 
she could have fancied it was a dream that 
she had ever been away. 

Keoneth had borne the news of hia wife’s 
unexpected wealth very coolly. He loved 
May so well that he would even have risked 
being called a fortune-hunter for her dear eake. 
As it happened, however, no one suspected 
him of a mercenary thought, and — 
thought May very happy to have secured such 
@ chivalreus, tender husband as Sir Kenneth. 

One of their children—the eldest girl—is 
called Alma. Rupert Tracey was her god- 
father, and to attend the christening he con- 
quered the repugnance he felt to revisit the 
spot which had such painfal associations for 
him, and actually became the guest of Sir 
Kenneth and Lady Dane. 

It wae five years since his wife's death and 
the first time he had returned to England ; 
though, an anonymous friend having paid off 
the mortgages on his estate, he was no longer 
obliged, from economical reasons, te desert 
his native country. 

At the Croft he met Georgie Menteith and 


whether she felt it a greater privilege to con- 
sole one lonely life than to minister to many 
pick persons in a hospital, or whether, a6 
May declared, she fell in love with Rupert at 
first sight, he persuaded her, before their visit 
was concluded, to promise to marry him. 

Could Mr. Menteith only have lived to see 
his wayward daughter a peeress, he would 
bave had nothing left to wish for. 

Her mother, her brother Kenneth, and her 
sister—the bishop’s wife—all rejoiced in 
Georgie’s happiness; for they thought that, 
apart from his rank, Ropert was a husband 
of whom apy woman might be proud. 

Mrs. Menteith divides her time between ber 
son and daughter, on such rare 
Occasions as the Bishop of Melvilletown 
can spare time for a trip to England, when 
“ grandmamma” takes up her abode at the 
Chestnuts, and acts as hostess to the whole 
party. ie 

Nancy Dane died not long after Georgie’ 
wedding. She left her vast property to be 
divided between Lord Tracey and Lady Dane. 
Perhaps, poor lady, she felt they were the 
two who had suffered most through her 
erring child. 

The whole county knows that Lady Dane 
was cbristened Honor, bat never since her 
wedding day has she so signed herself. 

The title once most familiar in the family 
at Danes Croft will never be given to one of 
Sir Kenneth’s children, for he cannot forget 
all hia wife and others suffered from the 
erring woman who was May’s namesake, and 
who came to Little Osterley in the days when 
everyone talked of Taz Two Miss Danes. 


{THE END.] 
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[‘' xou Lig, AND xOU KNOW IT!’ MURRAY OBIES PASSIONATELY, ] 


NOVELETTE.) 


MY MARY. 


Selle ane 
OHAPTER I. 


“Jy there is anything more nauseous than 
hot shoulder of mutton it is cold shoulder,” 
announces the younger of the two girls, dis- 
contentedly, “I am surfeited with it. IfI 
had my own will I'd annibilate every sheep 
under the sun. Mary, is there positively 
nothing else?”’ 

“Nothing but bread. The girl told us, you 
know, that the batter does not arrive from 
the farm till the evening. You must choose 
between mutton and pickles er starvation.” 

There is a sound of suppressed laughter in 
the last speaker's low clear voice, and, under 
cover of my paper, I steal a glance at her, and 
am so well pleased with what I see, that I 
— like to look again, only I fear detec- 
ion. 

“Come, Lynette,” she says, presently, 
“make up your mind to the mutton.” 

“Never!” tragically. ‘' I'll fast on bread 

and pickles; and oh! if you only could guess 
how hungry I am! and it will be hours before 
We reach home. Won't the governor be 
savage? He'll frankly and politely say this 
accident is either of our imagination or our 
own working.” 
_ “Hush!” gays the elder girl, with a warn- 
ing glance in my direotion; and then as the 
younger’s eyes meet mine, a vexed flush 
Overspreads her pretty, piquant face, and 
the deliberately turns her back upon me | 

For a little while there is silence in the 
room save for the tinkling of knives and 
forks, Then the girl addressed as Lynette 
says, suddenly,— 

“Mary, look at these dreadfal people! 
Surely they are not coming here. Oh! for 
Pity’s sake, lock the door.” As she speaks, the 
hoarse murmur of dranken voices draws 





nearer and nearer, and mening out, I seen 
number of men evidently enjoying (?) what is 
commonly called a beanfeast. 

With a run and a whoop, the foremost 
makes for the inn door, demanding drinks in 
a loud voiee. Soon there is a clatter of feet 
in the sandy passage, and then I venture to 


say,— 

“If you will allow me, ladies, I will see the 
landlord en your behalf. I do not think you 
need fear molestation.” 

“You are very good,” answers the elder 
sister; “thank you so much,” and the 
younger adds, quickly,— 

‘* You will not leave us? Those awfal men 
frighten me beyond words,” 

“I will returm to you presently,” I say; 
and locking them in the long, bare room, I go 
in search of the landlord. 

“ You will see that the ladies are not dis- 
turbed by these roughs?’’ I say, in my most 
persuasive tones; and even as I speak, one of 
them has his hand upon the door. 

‘“‘T say, governor,” he crieg, “ this ‘ere place 
is locked.” 

“I know itis. You can’t go in there; it’s 
private.” 

‘* All right,” answers the other, who has 
not yet reached the quarrelsome stage of 
drunkenness, “‘ no offence, gaffer,” and he 
veers away to join bis friends, whilst I go 
back to the ladies. The younger is far the 
most alarmed. 

“‘T thought,” she says, with a little gasp, 
“they were eoming here. And oh! I heard 
one of them say they are going on to Viller- 
ton. We shall have to travel twenty dreadful 
miles with them.” 

‘‘I hope not,’ I say. ‘If you will allow 
me, I can arrange matters more pleasantly 
for you. Iam going on to Corrieholme, and 
if you will accept my protection as far you may 
need it, I shall be glad.” 

‘*I don’t know how to thank you for my- 
self and sisser,” says Mary. ‘‘ We shall be so 
gratefal for your escort, We, too, are going 





j to Corrieholme, and only the accident lower 


down the line bas prevented us reaching 
there long since.” 

**They say—the people here—we shall be 
able to start in less than an hour, co that it 
will be quite light when you reach home—if, 
indeed, you are going home." 

“Ob, yes. Papa is Vicar of Corricholme. 
Oar name is Rokeby,” says the young lady, 
with half-shy frankness. 

“IT am fortunate to have met you,” I 
answer; ‘and beg leave to introduce myself 
as Osho Marray.” 

‘The new master of the Priory school," 
eries Miss Lynette. ‘‘Oh, how funny that 
you should come to our rescue! Mr. Murray, 
I hope yeu will like Corrieholme, but I'm 
doubtfal—very doubtfal.” 

‘*T understand the scenery is all that could 
be desired,” 


“But scenery isn't everything. The i 
is all right ; it is the people I object to. There 
isn't any society worth calling society. Shall 
I _— known the names of our grandees to 
you?" 

‘‘ T shall be infinitely obliged to you if you 
will,” I answer, laughing; ‘‘I shall not then 
raise my expectations too high,” and I sit 
down before her, thus obscuring the view 
from the window, towards which she glances 
apprehensively at the lounging, reeling figures 
passing and re- . 

“ Well,” she says, in a voice still a little 
shaken by fear, “‘ first and foremost there is 
Mr. Lucian Dale: he is forty or forty-one— 
I forget which—solemn and bald, and rich as 
a Jew; everybody in OCorricholme bows down 
to him—oh yes, Mary, you know it is true, 
you are the only exception. Then there iz 
Mr. Prosser, our fat, fussy doctor, who is 
more of a quack than anything else; next 
comes Lawyer Ransom, & aeeeaees sort of 
individual—for my own part I believe he is a 
resuscitated mummy! ShallI go on?” she 
questions, her head a little on one side, like a 
bright bird's, and a whole world of mischief 
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in her brown eyes, “or are you already be- 
ginning to dislike me for my sharp tongue?” 
“Pray go on!" I say, amiling, “I am 
deeply interested in your descriptions.” 
**Toaok you; I am nothing if not graphic 
in my spesoh. Tae moss notable ladies in 
our parish are the Misses Timmens—and 
where they reside there is no need for a daily 
paper; they live iu a white houge with green 
door and shatters. You oan’t mistake is. 
Las one is fat (she is the orossest of the two), 
the other lean, and they quarrel every day and 
all day long. Toen there is Miss Mortlock 
and. she: is worth knowing—the dearast, 
sweetest old maid under the sun,—sh®kesps a 


seminary, and her goodness leavens $46 whole. 


i Last-of ali comes the Vicars family, 
consieting of father, mother, and the two 
Janghiere who areso greatly indebted to you, 
Ms. Mareray. Obj;Gear! what will you do for 
001 of yourowa sex?" 

‘' | shatl not have eageh leisure to cultivate 
feieads, Miss Rokeby. Is is no mean respon- 
“sibility to have® handred boys to control |” 

“ And some of thém- are quite eighteen |” 
opening her brown eyes ae though eighteen is 
qaite a matars age, “bat shink they a 
—— boys; at least the majority of 
them.’ 

‘' T hope so, for my own sake,” and then 
Miss Rokeby, wite has been silent througuout 
her sieter’s bright chatter, says,— 

‘' Those men are leaving; they are going in 
she direction of the station. 1 think weouzhi 
to be starting—there is no other train to-day 
after this, Oome, Lyn, sammon ail your 
courage to the fore,” 

“'T haven't any, is hae gone down into my 
boots!’ bat she rises ali the sama, and, having 
paid their modest biil, they join me in the 
sanded passage. 

“] thiok,” says Miss Rokeby, as we leave 
the inn, “I ought to teli you we are only 
third-claea passengers; pray do noé incon. 
venience yourself for our sake,”’ 

© T tco am a third,” I answer, ‘‘ and from 
motives of economy, I am quite sure’ if there 
were’s fourth class I should use it.” 

As the statioa the mea, who are really an 
awtfally rougtt lot, jostle us terribly, and it ia 
with diffisulsy I convey my newscqusintances 
40 & Carriage, Waich only by a jadivious and 
somewhat heavy tip can I secare; even then 
one or two of the: roughe try to effect an 
sntranc>, but the guard, rememberiog his fee, 
ia fiem, aud preseatly we are*steaming out of 
the station, aud the colour is coming back to 
Mise Lynetse’s pale cheeks, 

The journey to Viilerton ig pleasant, and 
we soifer n» farther annoyance—the bean. 
Teastezs getting. oat  there—and: chatting 
lightly of this and-tnat,:we come at last to 
Oorriehoime. Oa the platform stands « tall, 
aristocratic, bat qaeralous-leoxing man in 
clerical garb. 

“There ig father,” saya Misa Rokeby, 
simply. “ You musé let me make you Known 
to each other; and shea, as she joing him I 
hear her giving him a haevy sketeh of the 
little servioes I hava baen abis to render them. 
It strikes me he does not look too well 
pleased as he sarns to me with ths werds,— 

*' Delighted to know: you, Me. Marray, and 
I will fiad an opportunity to thank-you betser 
s0-morrow; at present, I am anxious my 
daughters should react) home'as soon ‘as pos- 
sible. Mra. Roteby'is nararally alarmed at 
their long absence,” and, witha bew which 
conveys dismiesal in it, he carriee off hia 
girla; nos however before { hear hia swy, 
‘ I¢is @ very strange thing that -you always 
contgive ‘tc get inte come maddis-or~ other 
when you travet alone,’ aad Lynette’s words, 
*' The govecuor will frankly aad politely say 
this ascident is either of our imagination or 
our Owa working” recae to me naplessantly, 
I havea coavission [ shalt nov likethe Vicar 
of Corzivhoims., 

The place itself iy -distinatly ‘lovely, and 
the Priory Sstool not the lease boantiful 
of its baildiags; indeed, I regard myeelt 
a3 a very fortanaw fellow in baing ap. 





pointed head master with a salary of two 
hundrad pounds per annum, and one wing of 
the building well and tastefally farnished for 
my own particular use; for though by birth 
a gentleman, by degree an M.A., I have little 
or nothing to call. my owa. 

Tas following morning I have an interview 
with the trastecs, the principal one being Mr. 
Lucian Dale,a menof stiff and rather un- 
ay manneérs;'at theclose of which I am 

ree to begin. my duties- and make «$864 
acquaintance of my numerous pupils 

I am soon thoroughly settied at*Qurrie# 
holies; and though shore is little society, Tam 
quiteeontent, Tne greater part of the day is | 
taken up by my dutics,*butl have the evening | 
to » The secon? master is & pleasam 
young fellow, — — oarsiwa; the for- 
tunate possesz0r, $00, of ad pretty @ boatbavone 
— wish to own; and, the ee 

g something more than passable, we have 
& very good-time Kf 
I cannot say I am ensmoured of my neigh- 
nd a to sak-wishreaaa jaune | 
atand pleasant to: wi aaa 
Rokeey anak do nok reaper. ae 
Rokeby do not agree very 
more { seeof hinrthe more I despise’ him his 
his discontent, and 
euvy of others more pr , 


osperous than himesif, 
do not makeup a very noble or lovable whole. | 
As Maitiand,my janicr says, *' He's an ‘utter, ’ 
an ir prig and egotist.” 
Mra, Rokeby is o smali, characterless 
women, and con y inoffensive; bat it 
is a miracle to ms,and will always remain a 
miracle, how suéh parents could give birth to 
such ohildren, for carsainly no one could 
accuse either sister of being characterless or 
priggish. 

There is Mary, tall and slight, with the 
sweetest face under the sun—a face full of 
love and kindness, with a firm yei sensidive 
moath, beautiful grey eyes, as clear as her own 
pure soul, and maszea of dark brown hair, 
drawn back in waving luxariance from the 
broad’ white brow: She is twenty; and perhaps 
a littie graver-than her yesrs, but not in the 
least respect would I have her-changed. 

Lynette’ is her’ janior by some’ fifteen 
morttots, and-in her bright, piqaan? prettiness 
forme the best of foils to her more stately 
sister; being little, and browm-aud saucy. I 
very much suspect Maitland of a sneaking 
kindness for her; bat our friendship ‘is of too 
recent @ date for mo to hint’ so muok'as this 
to him. 

One evening at the closs of Jane-I walk 
down to the Vicarage, and Lynette’ meets ' me 
at the gate. She is looking espscially pretty 
in a dress of somes sofs pick material, quite 
plainly made, and, eve tomy’ masctline eyes; 
evidently — eo 

“Pm so glad you havecoms,’ Mr, Marray,” 
she says, giviag me her hand; “you, at 
least, don't imitate Siaeon Stylites t”’ 

‘That is hardty a compliment,” I say, 
laughing. “ 8%. Bimeou, if mistaken, was at 
least sincere.” 

“ Very well; I will say then'I am glad you 
are not a modern Pecksniff, If I hate any 
creature;it is a hypocrite; and there is a first- 
class one up at the house now—Mr. Lucian 
Datel” 

“ And pray how’ haa he offended your 
majesty?” 

* He is always doing that, you know. It is 
nothing new; bat to-night he ie worse than 
ever, He out-Herods Herod. He knows quits 
as well'as you that we dine at one, we're 
too poor for late dinners; and he knows, too, 
papa won’ confess: so mach to hint; thai he 
would die first; but he needs must come up 
at six o'clock, and” papa saya, with his best 
smite, ‘You must take. potlack with us, 
Date;’ and he consents of course. 80 out 
comes the cold’ mutton, you renmsmber how 
parsiat I aurto that, and Mary “must needs: 
prepare a salad, as only she cat, anda cus- 
tard, with other trifles; and all’ the while 
Lucian Dale is aware that we shall have to 
piooh and sorape for the rest of the week to 





pay for his entertainment, and is laughing ag 
ua up his sleeve. I wish papa wou'd pookgy 
his prideand be honest. I wish Lusian Dale 
were dead and buried and translated to gome 
othersphere,” and the litsle lady stamps he; 
foot with utmost energy, whilst I ask with gp 
odd litsle paia at my heart,— 

“ And-why,it Mr. Dale laugha up his slaayg 
ab you//is he@ofond of spending whole houzg 


; Saeopens har brown eyos wide upon mo, 
Oh, how sillyamen are! Don's you see he 


"rT goood oa yon stupid man!" 

“ wiy @idyou not say eo? © Alior all, 

you Brent ‘very muéh more howest than the 

reseot youreex. | at dicappotmeed in you," 
“IT aareare I atmvery sorry! I answer, 


contritely; “bas “yout surprised nis so mah 
by yout revelation” I hardly: knew what to 


“ Abd @hatia jastlikea man). Notions in 
& thousand has an oatcs of tact; ~ Nov, will 
ou ans pape and Mr, Dateor hati I bring 
Lined wer I am ocsrtain she id tired of the 


| hoaswand Of everything in is.. If she stays 4 


fonger with mamas tha gentlemen will 
join her, and she wilt bave to sing to thom,” 

“Toon nek her to come out, by wi means,” 
and withodt watsing for another worl she 
rushes across the laws, and ‘peesentty I seg 
her returning with Mary, who ia looxing pale 
and @ little weary, bay inexpresvibly love!y, A 
faint colour flashes ber face ae ehe extends 
her hand to ma, bat her eyes meet mine fully 
and trastfuily. 

“ This is very inforamd," she says, smiling, 
“but you mus} know already, Mr. Murray, 
that Lyn rules thie house, and she insisted I 
should come out. Won't you rest here awhile? 
Mamma will be pieased to see you!” 

‘“‘Toan only stay a few minutes, Let us 
spend them oat here, it is simply divine to- 
nighs." 

And she offering no objection, I walk bsside 
her, with Lynette on the lefs hand, maging 
and chatting in her owa biithe way; bat 
seem to hear noshing bat the low marmur of 
my Mary’s voica, the ragtle of her white gown 
amidat the flowers and grass; and my few 
minutes have stretched into an hour, when my 
happiness ix broken in upon by the queralous 
nowes of Mr, Roksby’s shin, high brea voice, 

“Mary, where ace you? Dale wantyyouto 
sing thas new song he brought over to nighi— 
Oa, Marray! I hadn't the faintest idea you 
were here!” in the coldest of accents, 

Lynette gives one quick glance from Mary's 
face to the Viosra. Then she says, & little 
mendaciously,— 

“ Is was I who invited MY. Marrsay in, I was 
80 tired of listsuing to Lasian Dale’s mon0- 
logues, and I knew Mary’s head-was bad, zo I 
brought her out to9."’ 

Tae Vicar tarog to me With’s faint cold 
smile, 

“ You must exouas my youngest daughter's 
forgetfulness of she proprivties.. Sheis scarcely 
more than a child. and has seen no socicty 
yet. Mary, my dear, you will take cold. Go 
in, and Lynette and I will follow more slowly, 
we are robust psogle. Good-night, Murray !— 
good-night! Extremely pleased’ to ece you! 
Pray look in to-morrow, I shall ‘be disengaged 
then!” 

Aud with snother disagreeable amife he 
tarns away, and I watk home in a towering 
rage. Whois Rokeby that he shoald flout me? 
By birth and education am I not hiseqgual? 





OHAPTER Il. 


Ir ia soon evident to me that Lasian Dale 
inteods witming my Mary for himee!{, and 
jast ag evident wnat the Vicar presses his sail 
with all the arguments aad entreaties he can 
bring to bear upon bia cniid, 

Lavian Dale is a rick man, the Vicar 8 poor 
one with extravagant tastes, and I have & 
saurewd fuspiciou that many and macy & 
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——— 
sime he borrows sums of money from Dale, 
which he forgets to repay. At ail events, I 
know that Laciam holds a certain power over 
him, and: that the more pronounced my 
attentions to Mary: sre, the less cordial grows 
my welcome xt the Vicarage—aave from Lyn 
and the beaatifat girl I love. 

And one’@sy my suspicions are confirmed, 
[have gone as usual to the Vicarage, quite 
sarelees of Mr, Rokeby’s pronounced dislike to 
me, and'find te my chagrin that he is alone. 

Come in, come in,” ha says. quite cor- 
dially from “his study, ** I knew it was your 
atep, and was glad to think we should have an 
opportmnity of private speech. You can find 
your way round, Murray?” 

“ Yes," I answer, not favourably impressed 
py this new warmth of manner, and, with no 
other word, I make my way to the study, 
where the rector is preparing an elaborate 
sermon from the tex, ‘‘ The love of money is 
the root of all evil.” 

He rises 25 I enter, and shaking hands in a 
less limp fashion than usual, draws up & 
chair for me, and kitting opposite, opens fire 


hus,— 

“ The girls have gone into Villerton with 
Mis. Rokeby, and so, at last, I have the 
shance I have so much wished for of fate. I 
really am afraid, Murray, I am going to 
offend you by my plain speaking, alvhough I 
hope not—I hope not. Reslly I consider you 
a very worthy young fellow in every way. 
Qaite an ornament to ths etatiom you 
adorn——” 

“Tam much obliged to you for your good 
opinion |!” I interrupt, so drily that he looks 
& trifia embarrassed, and coughs a little 
nervously. Then rubbing his white paims 
together, he goes on with-less assurance than 
before, — 

“Yes, I may say, it has been quite a 
pleasure to Mrs. Rokeby and myself, so fre- 
quently to welcome you hers. We have found 
& great charm in your society. Men. of 
intelleos' and refinement are not quite £0 
common as berries about here!” 

“Will you come to the point?" I say, 
oldly, ‘Nothing is ever gained by boating 
= the bush. What have you-to say to 
me?” 

“My dear Murray, you are—really—for- 
give me—but you-are almost brutally blanté 
jass now; and, as I wish to spare you all 
Gnnecessary pain, I think you should treat 
me with a little more consideration. Really, 
416 matter in hand ia one of uémoas delicacy, 
and I have suffered’ great deal before'E could 
force myself to broach it.” 

“Go on," I say, wholly unable to suppress 
& Satiris amile, 

A slight flush’ mounts to his high narrow 
forehead, and ‘his eyes emit little sparky of 
angry fire; bat still he speaks auavely. 

“T have longceen, with sorrow, shat you had 
& great affection for my eldevt daughter, and 
ander other “circumstances I should’ have 
been very proud*to have welcomed you into 
the bosom of my family, wholly regardless of 
the slenderness of your meane; but the fact 
of the matter is, Miss Mary ia nos free!" 

" Not free?" I ejaculate, as temperately ag 
I oan, with that sudden rush of blood to. my 
heart, that all.consuming fire in my veins. 
‘What do you wish me to understand by 
that statement?” 

“Just this, my* dear Morray: that as a 
man of honour you must ocase your addresses 
to her—I do not think you presumptuous in 
offerivg them—Mary, like most gitls is not 
devoid of coqastry, and has doubtless given you 
some slight grounds for hope, You seo, you 
are young ard not without personal attrac. 
tions, Doubsless your admirstion, 80 openly 
expressed, waa pleasant to her; but it must 
end now—this intimacy,” 

Leaning forward, I say,— 

When you accase Miss Rokeby of 
ocquétry, you know she is as incapable of it 
As she ia of evil, I do not deny that I love 
your dsughier, or thas it is my dearest wich 
0 make her my wife; snd 1 will not accept 





your bare statement as to her engagement. I 
must learn it from her own lips. She is truth 
itself!" 

“ You are pleased to bé insolent,” he retorts, 
dropping all suavity in an instant; “ but I 
make some allowance for your disappoint. 
ment. My daughter’s marriage has long been 
& settled affair, although ,hor engagement bas 
not’ been formally ratified or publicly 
announced at present; for more than two 
years she has known my wishes,” 

‘* Her own, then, are nod to be consulted 2?" I 
interrupé. 

“She is aware that in all I do I seek only 
her welfare, and is content to abide by my 
decision. I will be frank with you, Marray. 
Mary is to marry Mr. Lucian Dale; the alli- 
ance ia suitable in every respect,” 

“Ts it?"” I ask, fiercely, ‘‘ When did May 
and November ever come together? If Lucian 
Dale were not a rich man, would you be 
willing to give him your child? If he were 
not co prosperous, would you so persistently 
close your ears to stories of his rapacity and 
cruelty towards his tenants and poor depen- 
dants? Would you so consistently and oring- 
ingly bow down before hiny and. hie opinions ? 
As sure as Heaven is above ua, if Miss Rokeby 
loves me, she shall never suffer so wretched a 
fate ay marriage with Lucian Dale!” 

The Vicar’s face is red with raze. 

‘‘Forewarned ia forearmed,”’ he saya. 
‘* Without my consent my daughter shall never 
exchangs speech with you again, sir. I know 
how to guard my own, and your stupid con- 
duct wil! but accelerate her marriage, which, 
let me tell you now, is one after her own 
heart.. You have no chance of winning her, 
you never had; and I shall be obliged if you 
will remember. to come here no more, You 
understand?” 

‘Tam not usually dense, Yes, I shall not 
come.again until you ask me.yourself,, Your 
hospitality has never been of a very cordial 
kind, Bat you are not to think that I accept 
your verdict as my fate. I don t—I, too, 
know how to hold my own. Good morning.” 

And then I am ous again in the sunshine, 
my heart fall of envy, hatred, malice, and all 
uucharitableness; though not for a moment 
do I believe my Mary could make sport of my 
love, or give her life into the kesping of one 
she so despises as Lucian Dale. 

Yet there is much to make me uncomfort- 
able, and my uneasiness does not decrease 
when day follows day and still I do not see 
my darling, 

Maitland looks curiously at me, bu’ asks 
no questions, and I envy. him that he is still 
allowed therun of the Vicaraye. His salary, 
of course, is small, but he has good expecta. 
tions, 80 that the Vioar is not likely to raise 
any objection to his suit. 

I wm growing desperate, when one day a 
note, addressed in a feminine handwriting, is 
handed to me, Hoping, I.am almost afraid 
to think what, I tear it open. It is not from 
her. Bat it is very welcome, coming as it 
does from Lynette, who writes in her usaal 
blithe style, for this young Jady is always 
especially anxious to hide all that is good or 
romantic in her nature. 


‘Dean Mz. Mourray,—I know I am com- 
mitting a flagrant breach of etiquette in 
addressing you at all, but-I am too depraved 
to care much about that, in fact I think the 
wickedness of it lends it the enchantment it 
would. otherwise lack; and honestly, I am 
sick’ of pretending to play ‘good.’ Is is s0 
unexciting. 

‘t Now I have a piece of news for you. My 
very worthy and reverend papa bas. been 
requested to preach next Sunday at Worthiea, 
and, a3 ‘he will meet his bishop there, he will 
not refuse. He still hopes for promotion. 
Well, mamma. goes with him, and I am left 
at home.to guard ‘the refractory Mary. Iam 
espeviaHy enjoined not to leave her alone a 
moment. lest she shall fall a victim to the 
wolf (yourself, my dear sir), and of course I 
mean to do my duty. 





* Bat I havea presentiment that the fatigue 
of the early service and the heat of the day 
combined will produce one of my terrible 
headaches, and that, much as I may regret it, 
I shall be quite incapable of attending evening 
csvotions. But, being naturally unselfish, I 
shall insist that my indisposition: shell not 
make 4 particular friend of ours & prisoner, 
Bo should you chance at cight r.u to stroll 
down the.charch road it may. happen you will 
sea & Blender grey-gowned figure walking 
desolately homewards. Knowing your kind- 
ness of heart, I am fully pereuaded you will 
take pity and leave it no longer solitary.—I 
am, dear Mr. Murray, always your sincere 
friend and aide de camp, 

‘* Lynerre Roxepy,"’ 


‘ P.§.— Mephisto is in Scotland. Me. 
phisto, let me explain, is L. D. To be correct 
- should subscribe bimeeif L,§.D. Good- 

ye; 

It is hardly necessary to say that on Sanday 
evening, just as the church is emptying, I 
saunter down the road, and before me I see 
the ‘‘slender grey-gowned figure” walking 
slowly and meditatively. 

I know quite enough of Lynette to feel sure 
she has not made her tactics known to her 
Sister ; otherwise, this clknce would not have 
been granted me. Oh! blessings on Lynette! 
If there were no Mary I would have loved her 
for her bonny bright ways and her warm 
trae heart, 

Qaickening my steps I soon overtake Miss 
Rokeby. She turns her head as I speak, and 
& slight colour comes into her face. Her eyes 
are leas steady in their regard than once they 
were, and I gasher courage from these slight 
signs of feeling. 

‘* Miss Rokeby,'’ I say, eagerly, “you will 
les me-walk with you? I have tried vainly 
for an interview for many days, and how un- 
successfully you know. The evening is beauti- 
fol, and is will be light for an hour yet. Let 
us walk home by the long road and the 
wood,’’ 

She hesitates jast a moment, and then her 
tender heart is moved to compassion for me, 
Her voice is @ little shaken as she says,— 

“T will do as you wish, only it seems selfish 
to leave Lynette alone so long. She has shat 
herself in her own room with one of her fears 
fal headached for company.” 

‘‘Nothing is so good for a headache ag 
solitude and: silence,” I say, bypooritioally, 
notuntil long, long afterwards does Mary 
learmof our deceit, ‘and if she falls asleep 
phe will not miss you.” 

So down the fragrant road we go, through 
the swees meadows where the winding river 
rang, and so at last we come to the wood 
where the shadows are gathering and the 
path lies all dim and broken before us. 

And then perforcs my Mary must lean 
upon me and truss to my guitance ; and how 
it comes about, or whas I say I shall never 
remember, only I know I tell my story of 
love and she—sah! Heaven bless her |—she 
listens with her sweet face down bent, bat 
she does not withdraw ber hand from mine ; 
and when I have made an end of my tale she 
suddenly lifts her dear true eyes to mine, and 
even through the gathering dusk I see the 
love and trash in them, and, before she speaks, 
I know that I am blessed above ali men, 

With her clasped hande resting lightly upon 
my breast, she says, — 

“IT love you, Osho! How much I dare not 
think—I cannot tell if I would. 1 will love 
you always, and only for your own good will 
I leave you!” 

“Then you will stay with me for ever,” I 
answer, quickly, and Heaven knows to-night 
Tama very humble as well asa very happy 
man, 

It seems inoredible to me thas I should 
have won the priceless treasure of my Mary's 
heart—my Mary! 

There, under the branching trees, I kiss 
her sweet lips, and epeech is not easy by 
reason of my great joy; bat when, in a very 
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little while, we have won a semblance of 
calmness, I say,— 

“T hate to hint of sorrow in such an hour, 
but, my dear love, I fear you will have to 
suffer much because of me. Are you strong 
enough to endure, for my sake, so much that 
will be bitter and oruel?"’ 

Her steadfast eyes meet mine, 

“I have not forgotten, Otho, There will 
Le os and parting too to bear; but I shall 
be kept strong by my love, and I can trust to 
your loyalty and patience. 
comes, I shall not fail you.” 

Ah! sweet and true, my Mary, how faith- 
fully that vow was kept. 

Long we loiter at the Vicarage gates, 80 
lothe to say good-bye, so uncertain when we 
may meet again, for the Vicar returns in the 
morning, s0 insecure as to the future, and yet 
80 strong and hopefal in our mutzal love. 

And when at lasi my Mary has released 
herself from my reluctant arms, I watch her 
until the door closes behind her, and then 
walk home like one in a dream, too fall of my 
great good fortune to give many thoughts to 
the future. 

On the morrow I would have seen the Vicar, 
but that two notes reach me: the one from 
Mr. Rokeby, the other from Mary, and know- 
ing by instinct that bis will be far from 
pleasant, I read it first. 


Dear, whatever 


‘ Sin —Againat my wishes and advice, you 
have endeavoured to entrap my daughter 
into an alliance which can have none but 
evil results, I utterly cancel any promise 
she has given you, and beg to gay that I 
shall take steps to prevent any communica. 
tion between you. Should you endeavour to 
see her, I shall be under the painful necessity 
of sending her from home, until the time 
arrives to place her in her husband's care, 
Trusting to your instincts as agentleman, not 
to molest her, I beg to remain, sir, yours, &5., 

“Cyzsm Roxkesry.” 


This note I toss contemptuously aside, 
and then I open Mary's with hands that are 
not so steady as they might be, Thus she 
writes : 


“My pean Lovz,—For your sake I felt it 
wisest myself to confess the truth to Pape. 
He is very angry, but when he sees his 
anger cannot shake our love and faith, he 
will relent. In the meantime we will wait 
patiently ; and, for my sake, you will not 
offend him further, or try to see me, or I am 
afraid he will falfil his threat and send me 
away. And oh, my dear, in these hours of 
darkness and separation it is yet good to 
know we are not far apart. Trust me now 
and always, and believe me—oh! believe me, 
my dear one, my dear one—that no other 
will ever ke to me what you are and must 
always be ; that no persuasions, entreaties, or 
commands will compel me to break faith to 
you, who hold my beart and my life-in your 
grasp. Remember, too, I can never be wholly 
unhappy whilst you and your love are spared 
tome. Lynette will contrive to give you this. 
Ab ! Otho, we have so much to thank her [or ! 
With my heart’s best love let me write my- 
self, yours now and always, ‘* Many,” 


In the dark days that follow, when we so 
rarely meet, and when even the commonest 
speech is denied us, her precious letter is a 
comfort and a joy to me. 

Only at church may I look on my Mary’s 
face, & little paler, a little graver than when 
firat I knew it, but always lit with the same 
light of love, with the clear true eyes shining 
= the welcome the sweet lips are forbidden 

0 give. 

d at this time, full of suspense as I am, 
I am not utterly unhappy. Mary is mine, 
and she is true! 

Then, too, Lynette contrives, from time to 
time, to convey notes to me, and all of them 
breathe the same love, the same constancy ; 
and, as yet, I do not know how much my dear 
one suffers for my sake. ha ee 

Lucian Dale is back again, and wherever 
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Mary goer, he too is seen ; but I, knowing her 
as I do, can afford to laugh at his pretensions. 
It is true he makes my position less pleasant, 
that at every meeting of the trustees he oan 
find some flaw in my method of government 
and tuition ; but this troubles me little, and I 
never guess how soon and how cruelly he is 
to wound me, 

Only between us there is a fixed, deep- 
rooted antipathy which does not lessen with 
time; and presently matters grow to such a 
pass that he and I exchange no word save on 
compulsion, and the matter is a subject for 
— gossip and speculation at Corrie. 

e. 


CHAPTER III. 


Monrtas have passed without bringing any 
change in our condition ; the Vicar is still ob- 
durate, and my Mary still firm in her resolu- 
tion to “ cling on to me never to loose,” but 
the white sweet face confronting me inchurch 
makes my heart ache with the thought of all 
she suffers because of me. 

It is now February, and the school has re- 
opened, so that I have less Jeisure for brooding 
over my troubles, or dreaming over the future. 

Maitland comes to my rooms occasionally 
by special invite, and the news he brings me 
from time to time is not enlivening, only he 
ia now teo much engrossed with his own cares 
to think much of mine. 

“That fellow Dale is always at the Vicar- 
age,” he says, moodily, cons night, “and I 
never feel at my best with his saturnine face 
opposing me. I believe he hates me for your 
sake, Murray, and would like to do us both an 
ill-turn. As for Lynette, I can’s understand 
her. Iam sure she likes me a little, and yet 
she will never give me a chance of speech. 
One day she is kind, the next she gives me 
nothing but scornfal looks and words. If I 
were not so awfully fond of her I would never 
go near her again!" 

“You don’t suppose,’’ I say, lazily, “ that a 
girl of her stamp is to be easily wooed or won, 
or that you can jadge her by any given rule ; 
bat this, I'll tell you, if you are really in 
earnest, you must not allow her to exercise all 
her pretty caprices upon you. You must make 
yourself master of the situation ! ” 

‘* Bat, how?” ruefully, ‘‘ I can’s, asa gentle- 
man, say anything to her beast of a father. 
He would be for coercing her into an engage- 
ment with me, and, gad ! I won't have that. 
You see, since my poor old uncle died last 
November and my expectations are nearer 
becoming realities. There is only one life 
between me and the property, and that’s a 
frail one. Beside that, I want Lynette to 
take me for myself, and not for anything I 
have or may have!” 

“' The girl is honesty and truth itself. You 


the 7 feather ; if you do, your chance ia 
over!"’ 

‘It is all very well for you, who are so cool 
and matter of fact, to talk like that,’’ he 
retorts ; ‘ you don’t understand what a fellow 
feels who is ag madly in love as I!” 

** Probably not,” I answer, drily ; ‘‘ but the 
knowledge may come to me some day. Are 
you going? Ab, well! good-night, old fellow!” 
and then I am left to smoke my pipe in 
oo meditation, which certainly is not 

6. 

Presently I am startled by aloud rapping at 
the hall. door, and direotly after Mrs. Hopkins, 
the housekeeper, appears. 

‘If you please, sir,” she says, “ Mr. Dale 
is asking to see you. I wish to know if I am 
toshow him op? He says it is important 
business brings him here so late !”’ 

“ Show him up!” I answer, wondering not 
a little at this nocturnal call; and presently I 
hear my visitor's steps following closely upon 
hers along the narrow corridors. As ahe ushers 





him in, I rise, “ This is unexpected,” I say, 


, locking down at him from my superior height ; 








=a a your errand is not an unp!eagant 
one |’ 

‘We will hardly call it eable |” 
answers, with his slow, gneesing omile; “ wat 
do not even apetegine for my very late call 
seeing that we are both interested in it. No, | 
won't sit down, thanks. I very much prefer io 
stand !'’ and there is such covert insolence in 
his tone and look I long to strike him ; but] 
merely answer,— 

“ As you will!” and proceed to reload my 
pipe. Then, with my elbow resting upon the 
mantel, my back turned British fashion tothe 
fire, I wait for him to speak again. 

He seems to find some difficulty in doing 
this, but at last he says,— 

‘** Remember that for all I say I have Mr, 
Rokeby’s authority, and it would be well, too, 
if you would consider that you hold your 
present position only so long as the trustees 
approve you!”’ 

‘A threat is implied in your last words, but 
we will let that pass,” I anawer, serenely, that 
is with outward serenity, and proceed to 
matters of more vital im ce. With 
what message do you come ged from Mr, 
Rokeby? Why could he not communicate 
with me by post, or be his own interpreter?” 

‘I suppose he considered me mere capable 
of fulfilling his wishes. Mr. Rokeby is not 
exactly a practical business man.” 

* Pity, isn’t it, when he has such an eye to 
the main chance.” 

At my words his gallow face flashes. 

**T don’t see that sneers and inuendoes will 
forward our business much. I will come to the 
point. I don’t think that I owe you any 
explanation, or that you are entitled to any 
consideration, but I want to act asa man of 
honour. Long went pe came to Corricholme 
it was an understood thing between Rokeby 
and I that his daughter should be my wife at 
the completion of her twenty-first year!" 

‘* May I ask if the lady's wishes were con- 
sulted ?”’ 

“That is nos usual in good society!” 
with an air of nipping me in the bud, “I 
supposed you knew that. However that may 
be, until you appeared on the scene I was Miss 
Rokeby’s prospecsive husband, and she was. 
content with the arrangement. You may look 
as incredulous as you please, it does not alter 
the fact. And now, as her legal and proper 
guardians, we— Rokeby and I—insist that you 
withdraw your pretensions to her hand ! ” 

* And if I do not?” I drawl, with languid 


lence. 

‘*Why, then I am afraid we must use 
compulsion. I¢ will be unpleasant for you. 
I understand you have no means of your own, 
and your stay here is subject to the approval 
of the trustees. I do not think,” with an evil 
smile, ‘‘ any of my co- trustees will act contrary 
to my opinion, Look here, Marray, make 
the best of it. Give up your claim to Miss 


need not fear being accepted for your belong- , Rokeby, and I will recompense you well; only 
ings. And, above all, don’t let her see 5 ou wear ; gO away without word or sign to her, and you 


shall have no cause for complains. We will 
quite forget you ever presumed to lift your 
eyes to the lady!” Bat here the sleeping devil 
in me wakes. 

Striding forward until we are so close tbat 
my breath must be hot upon his face, | 
say, fiercely,— 

“Ia what have I presumed? Answer me 
you miserable wretch! Iam by birth her 
equal. I oan give her a happier, even & more 
comfortable home than now she has. 
understand the vicar's stipend is a hundred 
and fifty all told, and he has made no effort to 
increase it, He waits for something to tura 
up, whilst we, who are young, can fight our 
way through the world very well. Do you 
nee I am going to stagnate here all my 

lays i) 

2 Not at all,” he answers, with a vain at- 
tempt at airiness ; ‘‘ not at all, my good fellow. 
If you run counter to my wishes your reél- 
dence at Corricholme will be exceedingly 
brief ; and I ask you how you are going t0 sup: 
port yourself andawife—on nothing?” 

I could kill him as he stands there, in bis 
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yerwhelming insolent prosperity, but the 
thong of Mary helps to calm me. 

« Until my position is assured, I shall never 
ask Miss Rokeby toshare my lot; and I think, 
stupid as the Corrieholme trastees may be, 
they are hardly so unjast as to dismiss me 
for no other reason than that I have won the 
prize you coveted. For the rest, you may tell 
your accomplice you have failed in your 
errand; that I do not relinquish my claim 
to hia daughter’s hand, knowing her heart is 
mine; and that I defy you both.” 

The thin lips are drawn back from the 
large white teeth until he looks more like a 
beast of prey than any human being. Then 
he says, with a sort of snarl,— 

*: You shall soffer dearly for every insolent 
word you havespoken. You shall know what 
it is to offend Lucian Dale. You fool, to pit 
yourself against me. I shall win her yet; 
and you—well, you will come to curse the day 
when her fair face beguiled and ruined you!’ 

“ Will you go?” I ask, calmly, although I 
am at fever heat. ‘' Will you go, or shall I 
hiok you out?” 

“JT should think ¢wice before I spoke, if I 
were you, Murray. You may kick me ont if 
you like, but you'll pay dearly for it.” 

He had hardily thought me in earnest, but 
when I make & dash at him it is wonderfal 
with what celerity he flies downstairs; and, 
perhaps, more wonderfal still, that at such a 
orisia I oan laugh. 

Toree days slip by, and having heard no 
more of or from Dale, Rokeby, & Co., I almost 
forget that noctarnal interview, and go on the 
following Sanday, with a tolerably cheerfal 
heart, to church. 

Mary, looking exceedingly pale, is in her 
place, but she does not glance at me, I think 
she is afraid I may see the sorrow in her eyes 
and grow desperate, 

Dale, too, is present, and with him a fellow 
I had hoped never to see again, because he is 
connected with the bitterest episode in all my 
life, The mere sight of him brings back to 
me all the shame and pain I had endured four 

wow 8go, and have been at such labour to 
orget, 
his Claude Graham ia a good-natured 
fellow, but he is certainly not reticent or over- 
wise; and if he should confide the history of 
the past to Dale, I know that my hours at 
Oorrieholme are numbered. 

Who could think to light upon him in this 
out-of-the-way place? Who would imagine 
that he and Dale had any acquaintance each 
with the other, being so distinotly different 
in all things? 

He does not see or recognise me during the 
service, his attention being given almost en- 
tirely to studying Lynette’s face, greatly to 
Maitland’s annoyance, although the young 
lady herself is, or appears to be, wholly uncon- 
scious of his admiration. 

Of course I may be fortunate enough to 
escape charch without attracting his atten- 
tion; bat if he is going to make any stay at 
Oorricholme, I most certainly must be de- 
tected. Is is so small a place we are sure to 
meet, and that soon, and then good-bye to all 
my hopes—even Mary may be brought to believe 
the story he can tell. 

Ina most wretched frame of mind I sit out 
the sermon, and take as hasty a leave of charch 
4a I decorously can, 

I breathe more freely when I am once in the 
open air, and am inclined to hope I may yet 
scape unhurt by the sword of Damocles. 

. — poy me a Sate Sater on, p ste 

‘i've & message for you from 
Lynette,” he says. “Of course I hadn’t a 
chance of speech with Mies Rokeby. Dale took 
care of that; and that fellow Graham made it 
impossible for me to get more than a score of 
Words from her sister. Here's, the message,— 
hen Mr, Murray he must find some way to 
pater » They are simply worrying her to 

With 8 groan I fling myself into m 

; y chair. 

“What can I do?” I ask, helplessly. 





th. sa is there nothing you can sug- 
8 ‘ 

‘‘ Nothing but a runaway marriage; and ag 
Dale would certainly revenge himself on you 
for ousting him from hia position, I can't say 
the step would be a pradent one. You can't 
live on love. I know I'm a Job’s comforter!” 

‘You are, with a vengeance,” I answer. 
‘There ig only one thing for it, and that is to 
try for an appointment elsewhere; but, as I 
can’s throw up my post here without the 
three months' notice, she mast bear all they 
like to inflict for that period. Oh,  thou- 
sand cursesonmy poverty! If I had onlya 
— pittance of my own I could defy them 


* Haven't you got any friends who could 
help you?” 

‘*[ haven't a friend or a relative in the 
world. Ah well! I'll have to think this out 
by myself. Theonly thing I am sure about 
is that she shall not suffer long boogpse of 
me,” 

That afternoon, too reatless to remain at 
home, I take a longand solitary walk, hoping 
to find some solution to the problem vexing 
me, and of course I fail. 

Parposely I pass the Vicarage on my return, 
but not a glimpse do I catoh of Mary; and, 
to my chagrin, just as I leave the gates, Dale 
and Grabam issue from them. The latter 
sees me at once, and comes forward with out- 
stretched hand, which, considering all things, 
is good of him, 

“ Why Marray, old boy, who would dream 
of meeting you here? How good it ia to seea 
familiar face. Uncle, why did you not tell 
me Murray was a resident here? I'd have 
made my first call on him, you bet!” 

“‘T had no idea you numbered him amongst 
your acquaintances,’ answers the other, 
coldly. ‘‘Mrc, Murray is head master of the 
Priory school. Is your friendship of old 
Standing?” 

“I knew Graham at King's,” I say, briefly, 
‘* we are both Oantabs.” 

“Well, thia is jolly!” breaks in the 
nephew, and I writhe under his friendly 
speeches, believing them to be dictated by pity 
only. ‘I'd no idea we should meet like this. 
Isay Marray, you're a bachelor, won't you 
invite me to spend a night with you before 
my stay here ends—lct's say Tacsday—I'm 
disengaged then, and we'll have a good old 
time of it, talking over Cambridge experiences? 
Why,” turning to Dale, ‘you've no idea, 
uncle, what a fellow this is! First wrangler 
and all that—everybody was making mach of 
him. To think of your burying your talents 
here! It's marvellous!" 

“Mr. Dale is getting impatient,” I in- 
terrupt, brusquely. ‘'Do not Iet me detain 
you, bat come up when you like; I am always 
at home after eight,” and with a brief farewell 
of the coldest nature I go on my way, one of 
the most wretched men under the sun. 

Through all the next day’s duties a haunt- 
ing sense of coming evil is with me, which, 
strive as I will, cannot conquer; but 
nothing happens, and I retire to my room, 
thinking my feara are without founda- 
tion, Bat, on the Taesday, the first signa of 
the storm is given; a letter is handed in to 
me, requesting me to appear before the 
trustees the following day, to answer to a 
certain grave charge brought againat me by 
Lucian Dale. 

I crush it in my hand ; I know too well what 
it means, and 1 curse Clande Grabam in my 
heart. He had spoken me fairly, but had 
dealt me the cruellest blow. If only I had 
him here—at my meroy—a little while! And 
Mary, my Mary! does ahe too know? Does 
she too believe this slander and in her heart 
despise me? 

Pacing up and down, I try to think how I 
may refate the charge brought against me, 
and bsfils my enemies; bat the proofs of 
guils seem so overwhelming, and there is 
only my poor word to stand against them. 

All the shame, all the quivering anguish of 
the past return a thousand-fold increased, 








until it seems to me I shall go mad with the 
burthen of the ignominy I do not deserve. It 
is not the fancy of a disordered mind that the 
eyes of my pupils follow me curiously, con- 
temptacusly. Dale has taken excellent care 
that the atory should be made public; and 
the thing which perhaps hurts me most ia 
that Maitland, my companion and friend, 
holds aloof, looking uncomfortable in my 
presence, and evidently wishing to exchange 
no word with me. 

I don’t know how I pass the remainder of 
the day; but the following morning I ocon- 
trive to wear something of my usnal manner 
as I repsir to the room where the trustees 
meet. There ia not one of them absent, but 
Lacian Dale sits a little apart from the rest, 
the one witness against me; and having taken 
Up & position before my jadges, I ask,— 

‘*What is this grave charge you prefer 
againss me, gentlemen? We will waste no 
time in coming to it, if you please.’ 

And then Dale rises; his face is pale, but 
his eyes shine with unholy triamph. 

**Gentlemen,” he says, “ for charity’s sake 
I would have suppreseed this moat unhappy 
secret, believing that Mr. Murray acted in a 
moment of temporary madness; but remem- 
bering how many youths are entrusted to his 
care, and how much his teachings may 
influence all their future, I feel it my duty to 
speak, This man is not a fit person for the 
position he holds—he is not an honourable 
gentleman—bat a common thief!” 

* You lie, and you know it!’’ I ory pas- 
sionately. ‘‘You have threatened to bring 
about my dismissal, and this is the way you 
keep your threat!” 

*' Qaietly, quietly !'’ says Lawyer Ransom, 
“abuse won't help you,” and I can see that 
my words have uffected my judges against 
me, 


CHAPTER IV. 


‘‘Waat motive had Mr. Dale for wishing 
your dismissal?” questions Ransom, in his 
dry as-dust tones. 

** That I shall not tell,” I answer, and one 
trustee remarks, ‘'Sabstitute ‘oannot' for 
shall not, and we shall be a little nearer the 
mark. I's of no use to bring counter accusa- 
tions here—and Dale has his witness in Mr, 
Claude Graham.” 

“From motives of delicaocy,’’ my rival 
says, ‘my nephew prefers not to appear. He 
is kindly disposed to the man from whose 
delinquencies he suffered. Gentlemen, it is 
my psinfal duty to acquaint you with the 
facta of this moss painfal case. 

‘*Four years ago my nephew and Oiho 
Marray had rooms on the same staircase at 
King's; they were acquaintances but not 


| friends. My nephew had a very liberal 


allowance, Marray was poor. They met one 
night at a party given by my nephew, and in 
the course of conversation Mr. Graham said, 
laughingly, he was the worst fellow in the 
world to have money; that that very day he 
had received some hundred and fifty pounds, 
which he had locked in a tolerably secure 
cash-box, bat he added, lightly, ‘that isn’t 
much protection, as I’ve lets my bedroom un. 
fastened. What a comfort it is to live 
amongst one’s equals ; it quite does away with 
the fear of burglars.’ 

‘‘ Well, gentlemen, cards were proposed, and 
Marray, saying he objected to all forms of 
gambling, took his leave. Itso happened my 
nephew had a run of ill.luck, and having dis- 
gorged himeelf of all the money he carried 
about him, he went into his room to get more. 

‘In afew moments he came back saying 
he had been robbed, that the cash-box had 
vanished. Some suggested that a ‘lark’ had 
been played upon him; bat when the morn. 
ing came, and neither money nor box had 
been returned, information was given to the 
police; who, althouyh they could not recover 
the stolen property, soon succeeded 
unearthing the fragments of the cash box. 
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Poe | were found underneath Maurray’s 
bed, and he could give no explanation as to 
the way in Which they came there, My 
nephew refased to prosecute. The matter 
was hushed up, but throughout the remainder 
of his career at Osambridge Marray was 
regarded by many with suspicion, and until 
this date he has not been able to prove his 
imnocence. Now, I ask you, is he # fit person 
for such a responsible position as he holds?” 

“No! no!” from half.a-dozen throats ; and 
then Prosser, the doctor, with greater kindli- 
ness and fairness than I had hoped for from 
bim, says,— 

** Let us hear what Mr. Murray has to say 
in his own defence. I+ isn’t the thing to con- 
demn a man unheard; and circumstantial 
evidence is often at fault. Mr. Murray, what 
is your defence f” 

“IT oan only assers my innocence of the 
crime laid to my charge, I never saw the 
oash-box, or handled the money Mr. Graham 
lost; bus I protest against the injustice of 
this, my trial, Gentlemen, I hops yet to 
clear myself of this charge, and, until I ean do 
80, I beg your patience,” 

‘That is no defence at all,” says Ransom. 
‘*I don’t think we are justified in retaining 
Mr. Marray’s services. He must resign!” 

“No,” comes from Prosser, emphatically, 
** that would be tantamount to a confession of 
guilt, Is ien't fair to the man, and what can 
he do agsines eight of us? If he’s a thief, 
prove it before you brand him one, If he 
isn’t, give him a chance to establish his 
innocence." 

“You don’s mean,” remarks Dale, with ill- 
concealed malice, ‘' that he is to remain here, 
year in and year out, until be finds or fabri- 
cates proofs of his innocence ? ” 

**No, Idon't. Iam not quite such a fool, 
sir; but I think the requirements of the case 
would be met if he were auspended for six 
months, Maitland is, I believe, competent to 
carry on the echool, May I ask, Mr, Marray, 
if you would accept such terms if carried ?”’ 

Yes,” I answer, ‘and I thank you 
heartily for your efforts in my behalf. ItI 
cannoé refnte this charge at the close of six 
months, I resign my post, and all claim and 
remuneration. For the rest I will not protest 
my innocence further now, sesing it, would be 
of no avail; bus — " 

Here the door is thrust open, and Graham 
enters, You may be certain [ am not inclined 
to regard him in a very friendly fashion; but 
he comes straight to my side, his good-looking 
face flashed and excited, 

** Old boy,” he says, ia a voice so shaken I 
hardly know it for his. ‘Old boy! I never 
means to do you harm; upon my soul, I 
didn’t. I only jast learned what was up, and 
I came here at once, I say,”—turning to the 
assembled trustees—‘'this is all a mistake, 
you know, and I wish I'd bitten my tongue 
out befors ever I'd uttered a word about this 
thing. Uncle,"—tnrning to Dale—‘‘I never 

ested that you would be so dead against 

urray. You pressed me io tell you all I 
knew; and, by Jove! I’m sorry I ever opened 
my lips to you.” 

He is so genuinely distressed, to anxious to 
repair the wrong he has co unwittingly done 
me, that my heart warma to him, 

‘“Thank you,” I say, ‘your words give me 
new courage ;"" and then Prosser breaka in,— 

* Poo my sonal, I don't believe a word of the 
story. Gentlemen, reconsider your verdict.” 

But this trey will not do, and in the end I 
am suspended for six monthe, Throvgh 
Prosger’s intervention, I am allowed three 
days in which to make my prepsratiuns; and 
then I go ont brow-besten, ashamed, agonized, 
with Ciande Graham sticking staunchly to 
me. 

In one of tha corridors we pass Maitland, 
who, glancing uneasily at me, mutters good 
morning and goes on his way, Ciaude re- 
marking, audibly,— 

** Nice-looking fellow that ; bata bora prig;" 
and when we are gafe in my own particular 
den, he turns to me with an sir of extreaty. 





‘Look here, old chap: I never meant to do 
you harm, I always liked you, even in my 
rowdiest days; but after we met on Sanday, 
that old carmudgeon—my uncle—pressed me 
to tell all I knew about you; and he seemed to 
take such a friendly interest in you, that I 
hoped he meant to do something for you. 
And after dinner, little by little he drew the 
whole story from me. I wanted to enlist his 
sympathy, I felt I had somehow wronged 
you, and I was greenhorn enough to believe I 
was eucceseful. I never guessed anything 
was wrong, until I saw the youngest Miss 
Rokeby this morning, She was in a way, 
and then I came to you likea bird. Murray, 
can you ever forgive me for letting my tongue 
ran on in sach fashion?” 

“ Your trast in me merits more than for- 
giveness,” I aay, heavily enough. ‘I don’t 
euppoze there ig another creature under the 
san who holds me guiltless, Yet you ars the 
man I am believed to have robbed,” 

“@b, shut up! I say, Murray, you'll put 
me up jast for to-night? I don’t want to 
Isave Corrieholme just yet, and I’m dashed 
(he doeen’t say dashed) if I will sleep another 
night under my revered uncle's roof, or break 
bread again with him!” 

* You are welcome to stay 89 Jong as I have 
& right to remain here,’”’ 

“Thanks, I knew you wouldn’s kick me 
out. And now, Marray, don’t get riled (and 
here he blushes ag deeply as any girl). 
you want any cash you oan draw upon me. 
Oh! shat up, Ileay! What are you thanking 
me for? Haven't I bronght all this trouble 
about? And why in the name of Moses won't 
you accept my help?” 

** Beoause I am not quite penniless yet, and 
I could not accept even & loan from you whom 
I am supposed to have fleeced. Nota word 
more on the subject, please—Graham, do you 
know why Dale has acted in the way he has?” 

“No. He says from conscientious ecruples ; 
bat he’s a bit of a liar.” 

“I is because he wants to make my fiancée 
his wife.” 

“The devil! He must be mad to think 
that lovely girl would listen to him when you 
were by. He told me he was shortly to be 
married to Miss Rokeby, and I pitied her. 
Poor old chap, this is rough upon you. Look 
here, I'll tell you what I'll do—I'll stay at 
Corriecholme to look after your interests. 
There ara plenty of good diggings about here. 
I did think of going with you to reinvestigate 
affairs ; bus on the whole I think it best I 
should etay on and watch the proceedings, 
And (bere he blushes ingennously) I should 
like to see more of Miss Lynette.” 

‘Better not,” I say, with an attempt at 
gaiety. ‘' Maitland may object.” 

‘Maitland be hanged! I say,/Morray, I'm 
engaged to dine at the Vicarage to-night. 
Isn't there any message you would like .to 
send? Any note I could carry.to Miss Roke.- 
by for you?” 

“Yes,” Lanswer, ‘'I will make use cf you 
ifI may, Graham, I can'é rest uniil I have 
seen her and heard my-verdict from hsr own 
lips. If you wonld carry a letter ——” 

‘Go ahead, old man, I'll carry thrée score 
if you wish it.” cma 

Soa note is dnly sent, in which I pray Mary 
to meet me that night at the confines of the 
Vicarage gardens. If she ia not there at the 
appointed time, I shall know that.she holds 
herself no longer bannd to me, 

Graham lunches and spends the afternoon 
with me. He has gent for his.belongings from 
Dale’s, and on their arrival dresses for the 
evening. 

‘ “I¢ will ba awkward for you to.meet Dale,” 
pay. 

‘Oh, I don’t care shang!” he retorts. “I 
never cottoned to the old rascal, althongh he 
is my mother's brother. I was only 40 please 
her I came down here. She's sacha sbickler 
for daty and all.that. Ta-ta; old man, and 
don’t forget to be at the appointed place by 
nine. It I'm any jadge of character, Miss 
Mary won't disappoint you. By Jove! howl 





———— 
wish you could be present to see Maitland’; 
discomfiture, for I swear I'll out him oy, 
That little girl’s a heap too good for anch g 
prig as he.” 

He goes away in the best of spirits, lookirg 
almost handsome, and I find myself wonder. 
ing how I could ever have thought so poorly 
of him as I used; for surely there is much 
good in a man who will stick to a pariah like 
myself, especially when the man in question 
is the wronged one. 

At nine o'clock I take’ up my stand outzide 
the gardens, and presently through the grey 
mist I see a tall slight figure spproaching, 
and my heart beats fast with love and hepe, 
A moment later her dear bands are in mine, 
her face is hidden on my breast, and I az 
saying again and again,— 

“ Mary, my Mary, iet-me know yon find me 
guiltless, let me hear you eay I have forfeited 
neither your Jove nor your truss."’ 

She lifts her sweet pale face from its 
resting-place. 

“ Did all the world hold you guilty, I never 
weuld until with your own lips you contested 
your sin. And then, oh, my dear! oh, my 
dear! though I think it would break my heart 
to find you were iess noble than I had be. 
lieved, I should but oling to you the more— 

itying, but never condemning you for your 

all—Oh ! mever that, Otho. It you could but 
guess how all this day my heart: has bled for 
you, how hard it hasbeen to possess my soul 
with patience, to move and speak as though 
the burthen of your grief did not oppress me! 
Oh! I am glad you cannot guess taese things, 
My poor Otho! my poor Otho!” 

I hold her tear-wet face between my hands, 
and look earnestly into her deareyes, —_— 

‘‘ Mary, why. are you so: pale and thin 
What have they been doing to you?” 

‘¢ Do not ask ; and do not worry overmnch, 
Ié -vill not be for long. In a little while 
you will.return, your imnecence and honour 
estabiished, and things will be easier to bear 
with you so near,’ 

** Bat it L-fail, love cf my heart, what then? 
Are you strong enough to wait until I can 
make a homa, however humble, for you? Are 
you brave enough to leave all for my sake?” 

I feel her tremble in my embrace, but she 
answers in a low, steady voice,— 

‘* T -will-leave all for you. Oh! Osho, my 
beloved, never hold re less dear than now! 
It would break my keart to feel myself noi 
necessary to you; to find myself a thing apart 
from. all your hepes and ambitions.” 

“ Such aday-will never come. Oh! sweet: 
heart, wife, Heaven makeand keepme worthy 
of you! And if, whilet Iam away; you have 
necd of help, you may safely trust, Graham te 
make me acquainted; with your need,” 

“ Yes, I like him. He is wery.good and 
kind; but Mr. Majistiand dogs not. scare my 
partiality. Jast now he ia.verysangry will 
Lynetée for showing Mr..Grabau enck favour. 
You did. not know, of course, bat. shey— 
Lynette and Mr, Maitland—have qusrrelled 
about you. .She vows she; will mever . tren! 
him as a friend notil he has. spolagised %0 you 
fox hia fonl auspisions. Oh! Q:ho, how many 
heavy hearts you willleavebehivd you! Oh! 
may you never know. the awtal. barthea of 
doubia and feara which weigha.me down. 
There, I did. nos mean.to speak, of moyeelf. 
Forgive ms. And now.tell mae when you 8°, 
and what you intend doing?” 

“T leave here to-morrow en route for Oat 
bridge, and shall get to, work aé opoe $0 an 
ravel this mystery. From tima to sime er 
will hear of me, snd if Lam snocessfal 18 
xetarn quickly; if. not—wel!, I.am 4 Lee 
man, but Mary, my dearest, L will epen 
roy. last. farthing to accomplish my. darter 
Much as [love you, mach.aa my beart vi 
hunger for you, 1 will never call you wit 
until I can give you # name_uuapoited or 
free of repromvh. For the reat, arasiben 
sweetheart, be true to me. ‘The world ho . 
no prize for me eo dear as you—I think it : 
cnly. the knowledge of your love thai u¢ 
snsiaina me.” 
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+ That love will never fail you,'’ ske an- 
swers, softly. ‘It woke to life on the-day we 
met—do you remember the day, Otho ?—it 
throbs. with-each puleation of my heart; it 
will never grow cold thia side of the grave— 
and oh! I think Heaven in ita meroy will 
suffer its continuance after death. And now, 
good-bye. Heaven bless and keep you and 
bring you back to me! And may the memory 
of my love be with you through all the dark 
hours that may come. Let me go, Otho—I 
am not 80 strong ad I believed—ah! I have 
borne enough!” j 

Her. voice dies out in a wailing ory as I 
catch her close and kiss her madly. 

How shall I loose her? How shail I leave 
her to she meroy of a callous father, a bruiaily- 
eelfish lover ? 

She settles the question herself by thrusting 
me aside with gentle yet firm hands, , 

“Gol” she says, “the longer we aro to- 
gether the orueller our parting must be!" 
and then, before I can stay her, she is off like 
a bird, and the darkness enveloping her, hides 
her from my sight. 

In the morning early, I walk to the station 
accompanied by my lealfriend Graham, Just 
at the bend of the road, a small slight figure 
starts suddenly from the hedgerow, and a 
girl’s voice says, coolly, — 

‘“ Walk on, if you please, Mr. Graham, my 
business is with Mr. Marray,’:and there is 
Lynette, with pale face and red eyes, before us, 

‘* What has happened?” I ask, quickly, 
when Graham-has gone on a little way, ‘‘ and 
why have you been orying, Miss Lynette?” 

“ Nothing-has happened, and I. haven't 
been orying’—oh! the little mendasious 
orcature. “ This wind is enongh to blicd one. 
I oame just to cay good-bye—that is all; and 
to tell you that no one shall ever shake my 
faith in you. Ié is-true that we are one day 
to be brother and sister—is it not? "’ 

“ T hope so,” I gay as cheerfally as I can. 
‘“ With all my heart I hope so, Miss Lynette.” 

“Very well; then you may call me by my 
name without the prefix. ‘Misa’ is an odious 
word altogether ; and if you like you may— 
kiss me, Isn't that the usual thing between 
brothers and sisters?” and here the bird-like 
little oreatare lifts her bright sonsie face to 
me, blushing, laughing, crying. ‘Lam not at 
all a good girl," she says, aftcr our lips have 
met, but I can be true; and I'll swear no 
harm shall come to Mary whilst you are 
away. Good-bye! gocd-bye! Ob, my poor 
Mary! my dear Mary! Osho, EL think it ia 
my duty to rid her of Lucian Dale, even by 
the most nefarious: means,” and then haif 
laughing, half crying, she slips a: note from 
Mary into my hand and hurries away. 

‘ That girl ia brick,” says Graham, when 
I confide. as much of my story to bim ae I 
may. ‘* Wish me luck, Murray.’ 

“Ido; not-only for her eake, but my own. 
T used to think you were——’ 

“So I was,” he answers, with,an- irrelevant 
langh; “you need: not finieh. I know what 
you Were going tosay. Old chap, you'll write 
me often. I'm going to Icdge at ‘ The Orewn ;’ 
when I ehift, I'll les you know.” 





CHAPTER V. 


Srniven at Cambridge, I went at cxce to & 
Fellow of King’s, who bad once heen my éntor. 
He did not receive me vety cordially ; he bad 
never believed in my innocence, and he hated 
to be mixed up in any scandal; the CoLurcz 
Dox—spell the words with capitals, please— 
18 neither veryp chable nor very amiable, 
> contd nos see why I wished to reopen an 

ry. 

If my ill-fame bad followed ma to. such a 
remote place.aa Gorrieholme; why did I not 
“ the country? He bad heard the colonies 
. ~ good openings even for men of my 


I kf him, diegueted ; and for several days 


Oloiatered walks, feeling, miserably, I was 
doing nothing to forward my cause; and re- 
membering, witha: great -heart-sinking, that 
with each day-my poor little hoard of money 
Waa growing less. 

There-were. no men in the: town I could 
claim acquaintance with. None but new faces 
gxceted me; and I felt very much like a re- 
suscitated mummy might do if ted in-the 
middle of our own tight little d to. day. 

The Lentterm-was just wearing to ita close, 
and I had Jearned nothing. I was ready to 
fling down my arms and beat a retreat. 

And just as my hope is drawing its last 
breath, my courage dwindling to the most in- 
finitesimal proportions, I meet an cld friend 
—one of those who, through all my trouble, 
had never deserted or deubted me. 

‘Great Heavens! is it you, Marray?” he 
cries, “I thought you must be dead and 
cremated long ago. It ia three years since I 
heard of you,” 

‘S You were not véry likely to hear of me,” 
I answer, moodily. ‘‘ You know that if I could, 
I dare not court notoriety.” 

‘What, brooding still over the same old 
story ? I know it haz never-been satisfactorily 
explained, but it may be forgotten.” 

‘‘ Ts never will be whilat the world is what 
it is; and I expect nothing lees than utter 
ruin because of it.” 

‘Come to my rooms. I am lodging in 
Regent.street—came up for the Lent Races 
you know. You-shall tell me all about it.” 

Iam nothing loth to accept this invite, for 
Brisooe is @ rising barrister, and was always 
& very shrewd fellow. © 

In silence he hears all I have to say, and 
then, after a Jong, meditative panse, re- 


marks, — 

‘' V'd like to think this over. For the Jady’s 
sake alone we must pull you through, Give 
me until to-morrow; and: don’t think me in. 
quisitive, Murray, but have you any means ? 
This affair will cost money.” 

“TI bave twenty pounds,” I answer, 
gleomily. ‘“ Thatis the sum total of my for- 
tune. It won’t go far." 

‘* True,” quietly, ‘but I sbouldn’t be sur- 
prised if we can find the necessary cash, 
Don's worry abont. that, but come up to. 
morrow night; I ghall. see: my way clearly 


DB. 
: —_ with this assmrance I have to rest con- 
ent, 
The following night I present myself at 
Briseoe’s roome. He looks up with a smile. 
‘‘ It is you, Murray ! come in, I've news for 
you. After you left me dast night, I tele- 
graphed to Graham, asking all particulars he 
could give. His answer—a very voluminous 
one—has just reached me, and now we must 
set to work atonce. I’ve been thinking that 
the theft of which you stand: acoused was 
perpetrated by some loater, and: that it was 
never supposed suspicion would rest upon you. 
Now I propose that whilst. we are qnictly 
working in unison wiih detectives, you shall 
offer a substantial reward to.any person who 
will confess to his guilt, or mame his accom- 
plice ; you must promize that no punishment 
will reenlt from this, only the written and 
attested confession of guilt will be required. 
If the thief is, as I suspect, a loafer, he will rise 
to the bait. Ifa man of your own level, we 
must try another plan!” 
Ti all counds clear enough,’’ I anewer, ‘and 
easy ; but you forget that my capital all told 
dces not exceed twenty pounds!” 
- ever mind the money, that will be pro- 
v ." 
‘* By whom, and at whatrate of interest 7" 
* Ask no questions,” he answers, lightly, 
“you meed nos tronble -yonreelf sbont 
pecuniary matters. You are not so-friendless 
as you are pleaced to balieve !'’ 
‘* Briscoe, how shall Itbank you?” for at 
this time I fally believe ke is my bensfactor. It 
is not untillongafterwarda I learn that Claude 


Graham hag made himself responsible for all 


expenses, “I did: not think to find) such 


Wait uniil you’ reasked to doo, old fellow ; 
and now come and help» me with this 
adverticement, We muss make it very 
fetching!” 

After a great deal of thonght and many 
alserations, we finally draw up one to satisfy 
ourselves andour requirements, and the next 
morning it sppeara in all the local papers: 

‘Fifty pounds reward,—If the person 
who stole a :cash-box containing £150 on May 
the third, 18 —-from the Grecian Buildings, 
King’s Ooll., and left the fragments in an 
adjoining bedroom, will give a written con- 
fession of hia guilt, be will not only be 
allowed to go unpunished, but: will receive the 
above reward. Application to be made to R, 
B., Regent Street,” 

“That ought to fetch him,’ Brisqoe says 
with an sir of satiefaction ; ‘and now, Murray, 
let’a be off to the races. I'll leave word with 
my landlady, that if anyone calls, he can 
come again at six,” 

But no response comes to the appeal either 
to.day, or for many days ; and Briscoe, who is 
wasting more time than he well oan afford 
over me, says,— 

“ We must go another fifty; we've gota 
shark to deal with, I reckon. Don’t look lugu- 
brious ; you'll soon discharge your debt when 
you're in collar again, and it’s worth 2 
sacrifice t0 clear your honour.” 

So the reward is increased, and whilst I am 
still etrnggling in the slough of despond there 
comes a letter from Claude Graham—a jabi- 
“lant, baif.boyich effusion, with news, too, of 
the woman I love. 


‘‘Drarn Morray :—I feel half.ashamed for 
being 80 elated when you are soffering so badly 
with ‘dumps so dull-and heavy ;’ but wher 
L.tell you all that hag happened since you went 
away you will hardly wonder at my jaobila- 
tion. Last.week Maitland came into a nice 
bit of property, and thinking to walk over the 
course, down he went to the Vicarage, and 
being a great stickler for propriety, he first 
interviewed papa, who gave bim delighted per- 
Mission to woo and win Mies Lynette, Thus 
armed for conquest, and confident of victory, 
he songht out his lady-love; but as soon as 
he began to plead his cause she said, coldly,— 

‘*¢T am very. horry, Mr. Maitland, but I 
cannot marry you, and I would rather hear 
no more about this!’ 

“That completely floored him; but he 
managed to stammer out something about the 
Vicar having given his consent, Lyn fashed 
on him at once. 

“* 80 you went first to papa? It was highly 
proper, of cource, but I prefer & lover should 
come to me. Time enongh to ask papa’s 
consent after I had said ‘ yes.’’ 

** Then he got mad, and told her he waa quite 
sure she had liked bim once; and as she is 
honesty itself, she said,— 

“tI did like you very well. I daresay I 
should have learned to care & great deal for 
you if yon.had not proved youreelf such a 
fair-weather friend, I hatea ‘sneak’! That 
closed the matter ; and yeaterday,.old boy, I 
put my fate to the fest,.and congratulate me! 
My lissle Iady said ‘yes,’ and later on con- 
fided the above etory to me, . Murray, old 
boy, I’m the happiest fellow under the sun! ? 
My revered ‘nunkey’ still pureurs. his 
anit. Bot Miss Mary is firm in her refusal. 
I am afraid it is very hard for her;, but she 
will not waver in her resolve. She is true as 
steel, .and has a heart of gold. Write soon 
and send me good news—I am ashamed to. be 
z0_joily when you, and that poor girl are in 
such misery. But it pleases me to know 
Briscoe is with you— he's a regular trump. 


Till we meet, 
*t Yours fraternally, 
** CraupE Gran,” 


With a sigh I put the letter away; Claude's 
words about Mary have but inoreased my 
depression and uneasiness. Have I any right 
to‘hold her:to a promise given in ignorance of 


my pastehame? Would she be happier if I 








Weedered . about the . long Streets, the 


friends, I—I can’t thank your” 


gave her back her freedom? Bat how can I 
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resign all hope of love and joy? How volun- 
tarily renounce the dearest treasure I can call 
my own? Ina miserable state of mind I go 
to Briscoe's lodgings. He greets me cordially, 
and rallies me on my depression, saying all will 
be right yet; but I answer, ‘‘I think I shall 
give it all up and accept my fate! Bat for her, 
I wouldn't care a hang what came to me." 

‘' Oh, yes, you would; and for Miss Rokeby’. 
sake you must not give in; pull yourself 
together, man.” 

“If you please, sir,” says a maid’s voice 
from the door, ‘‘there’s a person asking to 
eee you! Mistress says, am I to show him 
up? He won't give his name.” 

‘Ob, let him come up by all means,” and 
then, as she disappears, we exchange signifi- 
cant glances—is my redemption drawing 
near? My heart beats wildly, and when a 
shabby, dissolute-looking fellow enters, I dare 
not trust my voice to speak. He glances sus- 
piciously from one to the other; then says, in 
@ husky voice,— 

‘Which o’ you gents is R. B.? 
want to see ‘im,” 

“IT am R. B.” answers Briscoe, ccolly, 
“but thia gentleman is the giver of the 
reward about which you have called!” 

‘How do you know I've come about a 
reward?” the fellow asks, with a startled 
glance at my friend, who laughs lightly. 

‘I do know, and that is sofficiens for you; 
and now, my good fellow, let us hear all you 
have to say. We don’t wish to know anything 
about your accomplice, the one most to blame, 
becauge you have none; we only want the 
trath—nothing else will serve you now." 

‘' I'm goin’ to tell the truth, ain't) I? And 
you promised not to lag the fellow what took 
the brass, didn’t yer?” 

‘© Yes; and if you keap to your part of the 
bargain, we shall keep to ours. Murray, give 
ad pen and paper ; now—you fellow —you can 

egin."” 

‘*Bat yer wont use it agin me—honour 
bright?” 

‘‘ You have my word. Marray, I would be 
glad if you would ask my landlady to step 
here. And a word of advice to you, this to 
our visitor, when you handle your reward 
you had better show a clean pair of heels, or 
the police may make it uncomfortable for you. 
‘They first had thie matter in hand, and of 
courre your confession of guilt will be made 
public, or it will not benefit the gentleman 
you have injured. Now we are all here, you 
may go ahead.” 

This is his statement, told in his own 
ignguage. 


*'T, Charles Biggs, was in May 18 —, a shoe- 
black at King’s. I was what they call a 
temp'ry 'and, bein’ took on jest while things 
was busiest. I remember the third, ‘cause ag 
I stood cleanin’ boots outside jest underneath 
& ground-floor winder 1 heard Mr. Graham 
a-talkin’ to another gent, and he says, says 
he, ‘Oh, there's no danger in leavin' the box 
about, and it would not break me to lose a 
handred and fifty; beside I’m not such a sus- 
picious chap as to see a thief in everyone I 
meet.’ Well, them words stuck by me all 
day ; and by-and.by I makes up my mind to 
hev that money by hook or crook. That night 
Mr. Graham he gives a party. I heard one 
of the porters sayin’ it wasto bea grand affair 
—an' I went home to lay my plans accordin’. 

‘‘Aftterten, when all the servants but the 
gate porters had gone, I sneaks round by the 

ack gate; of course it was locked, but that 
didn’t signify to me, I waded through the 
ditch, and up the avenue I goes—over the 
bridge and across the lawn; I waa careful 
then, I tell yer, cause there was lights in lots 
o' winders. and I might ha' been caught any 
minute. Bat I wasn’t, and I clambered in 
one of them low-down winders, the brute 
meant mine, and waits my chance. It worn’t 
long a-comin’, I got upstairs without bein’ 
seen, and I found my way to the bedroom— 
them gents was a laughin’ and a shoutin’ go 
they never saw me pasa the door, though it 
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stood wide open, and none on ’em heard me 
oreepin’ along. 

*' The cash-box stood there, jest aforea winder 
on a little table. I didn’t want the box, that 
"ald tell tales—it was only a flimsy sort o' 
thing, and I hadn't no difficulty in breakin’ it 
open with a tool I'd brought on purpose—but 
I durstn’t stay there to do it, so I got down 
to the other gent’s room, which was all dark, 
and I oracked it there and chucked the bits 
under the bed, Then I went back same way 
as I come, and the next day I heard everybody 
& talkin’ about the robbery, and how a gent 
was thought to ha’ done it—but no one never 
suspicioned me, and when ’twas safe I pitched 
work, and while the money lasted I had a 
awfal good time. 

‘'This is the truth, and nothin’ but the 
trath. Give us the pen, master, and let's 
sign. I ain’s much o’ a fist at this here sort 
o’ thing, but there yer are, there’s my name, 

** Cxartes Baas,” 


Then follow the other signatures. 


 Witnnsesf Bromus Bacon, 


‘' Now, give us the oash and let's bolt,"’ says 
Mr, Biggs at the conclusion of this little cere- 
mony. “I ain’t pertickler anxious to be 
caught." 

Briscoe hands him a little roll of notes, say- 
ing, ourtly,— 

** Count them.” 

Biggs eyes them suspiciously. 

“‘Look here, master, I don't care for the 
flimsy ; give us it in gold, caa’t yer?" 

‘‘ Take or leave them, as you please. You 
can change them for gold yourself; and, look 
here, you had best clear out of this as quickly 
as you can. You're out of your element, my 
man.” 

With something which sounds very likea 
muttered curse, Biggs shoffics away, and when 
we are alone, Briscoe claps me heartily on the 
shoulder, crying,— 

‘‘ A thousand congratulations, my dear fel- 
ro and a thousand more on the top of 

em,” 

And then—it may be weak, it may be un- 
manly—but I break down like a little child, 
and Briscoe, with exquisite tact, goes away, 
leaving me to recover my lost control. 

I oan hardly realise yet the blessing that 
has come upon me! Oh, the joy of knowing 
I may again hold up my head amongst my 
fellow men; that I can go to her with a clean 
name; that never any more need she blush 
for me or her love. 

When, shamefacedly, I rejoin Briscoe, he 
says,— 

“ I've telegraphed the news to Corrieholme. 
I knew how anxious they would be. I've 
given instructions for the publicationot Bigge’a 
confession; and now, old boy, we'll think what 
to do next. Of course, you want to get 
home?” 

‘* Yes; I mast see Miss Rokeby, and I want 
to have an interview with the trustees. Bris- 
coe, I’m going to tender my resignation. I 
wouldn’t do that whilst it could look like a 
confession of gailé; but I’d break stones by 
the road rather than hold a post ander those 
who so grossly and readily condemned me.” 

“I wouldn't act rashly if I were you. 
Berths are not easily got.’”’ 

“1 know; bat I am afraid of nothing now 
that my honour is vindioated. I shall go 
back to-morrow, there is nothing left to do,” 

‘* Very well then, I shall be off to town; 
I'm wanted there.” 

‘€ Briscoe, I don’t know how to thank you 
for your ¢fforts on my behalf. I wish I could 
serve you in some way.” 

“Nonsense; I've done nothing. Say no 
more about it, or we shall quarrel. Now I'm 
going back with you to dinner, and we'll wind 
up the evening with a visit to the theatre,"’"— 
a mme which we daly perform. 

And here, in passing, I think it only justice 
to my late tutor to say he is amonget the first 
to congratulate me and to spologise for his 





past suspicions, 





——,, 
“Why don’t you start a school yoursgt) 
he says, in parting; “you have many jp. 
flaential friends, and may call on me aj y, 
time for references,” and promising to thi, 
over his suggestion, I wish him a goriiy 
good: bye. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Lucian Date absents himself from thy 
meeting of trastees. It would be gall a, 
worm wood to him to confezs, before them g) 
that he had wronged me by his accasatin, 
It is gall and wormwood to him that I hy, 
returned. 

But the remaining members greet me yi} 
new born respect. Prosser, with great 
cordiality,— 

“By Jove! I felt almost, from the fir, 
you couldn't belong to the light-finger 
gentry. Murray, I am deuced glad to mm 
you back again. Of course, you will take» 
your duties at once?” 

‘No, sir," I anewer, ‘it is my wish ton. 
sign. Indeed, nothing will induce me ton. 
tain a post all, save yourself, were 60 anxiny 
to wrest from me.” And when they iry h 
shake my resolve, I will not go from it, 

Next I see Mailand, who looks very sham. 
faced and worn. 

‘*T suppose," I say, “they will make yo 
head master? I hope you will be mom 
fortunate than I.” 

“Oh, my luck is always bad,” with a sigh. 
“Bat, I say, Marray, I'm awfally sorry | 
believed you guilty. You don’t know whi 
my folly has cost me; but I hope, in tim, 
you'll not think very hardly of me.” 

*You were not alone in your belief,” | 
say, Cheerfally. ‘Think no more abonit it." 

Then I make my way to the Vicarage, 
finding Graham and Lynette on the lawn, 

‘Oh, dear,’’ saya the young lady, ‘'I fel 
like Joseph did when he met his brethren, 
I could fall on your neck and weep for joy, 
Dear old Otho, everything will be right nov 
you have returned, and Mary will be happy.’ 

“ By Jove! yes,” says Graham, “ and well 
have two weddings instead of one. Don't 
pinch, Lynette, it isn’t pretty or kind.” 

“I’m afraid,” I say, grimly, “ my wedding 
is an event very much of the future. I've 
thrown up my berth here.” 

Bravo!" ories Lynette, clapping het 
hands. ‘‘I admire spirit in a man, 
woman either. Now, what are you going 10 
do?” 

“See Mary, I believe," I answer, wilfully 
mistaking her meaning. a 

«She ia in the arbor alone. The Vist it 
out; make the most of your opportunity, 
says this audacious little woman, and langt- 
ing ishly, she leaves me to find my Way 
through the garden to the little isolated arbor 
which is Mary’s favourite resort. 

As her quick ear oatches the sound of my 
footstep, she glances up, ries hurriedly, and 
comes to the door, where she leans, pale aud 
panting. eae 

Bat when I have reached her, her quivering 
lips break into a amile, her eyes, so deep 804 
tender, look lovingly into my face ; and then, 
as she lays her gentle hand in mine, all the 
yearning, all the passion of the last few a1- 
happy weeks is forgotten, and once more 
clasp her to my heart, my beautifal one, 1Y 
Mary. Bat nota word do we utter in shia 
first ecstasy of meeting. 

Bat after a —_ when I dare trast 0 
voice to speak, I say,— 

“ ieee cumathenet, I have come sback to 
you than ever, save in honour. 

“ And that,” she answers, softly, “is more 
than all, Osho !”” i 

«But, my dear one, our marriage — 
seemed so far cff as now, = I — — 
employment, almost without mea 
ary have found work, and I will find it 
soon, I shall dare to claim my wife. “a 

She breaks in more _burriedly 
agitatedly than I have ever beard her 
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“Qh, do not leave me any more, Otho. I 
cannot bear it. My life has been so cruel 
without you. I could not endure such 
sorrow again and live. It you are poor, let 
me share your poverty. Iam not afraid; let 
me work for you, with you. I will be content 
to fare meanly, to live hardly; bat as you 
love me—oh, as you love me, do not leave 
me,” and then she, my brave and beautifal 
darling, breaks utterly down, and sobs wildly 
in my arms. : 

“Listen,” I ory, driven to desperation by 
her tears. ‘'I will come back for you soon, 
sweetheart, queen; but I have nothing of my 
own.” . 

“Nor I,” she answers, looking up and 
smiling through her tears, ‘‘ and,— 


Scanty fare for one will often 
Make a royal feast for two. 


Otho, Iam of agenow. My daty is to you! 
Oh, you will not break my heart by leaving 
me behind when you go.” 

“No,” I answer, casting pradence to the 
wind ; “do you think, sweetheart, it was easy 
to determine to leave you? Is was only for 
your sake and for your future happiness I 
resolved to go alone,” 

‘‘ My happiness is to be near you, Otho. I 
ask nothing more.” 


To-night there isa dreadfal scene between 
the Vicar and myself. It ends by his de- 
claring Mary shall either renounce me and 
marry Dale or leave her home. She elects to 
do the latter. 

One day, father,” she says, weeping, ‘ you 
will regres your rashness. Good-bye, and 
Heaven bless you! and then I lead her away 
and she takes refuge with Miss Mortlock, 
Graham insisting I shall spend the days until 
our marriage with him. And it is through 
his intervention that a sort of reconciliation is 
effected. 

‘Look here,” he says to Mr. Rokeby, 
the following morning, ‘‘ you know you've 
behaved like a brate to your daughter —that 
you're on the high road to disgrace your cloth 
and your family. It won’t do; you'd far better 
give in with as much grace as nature has given 
you, Marray's an honourable man, and you 
can’t raise any objection to him now." 

“ His poverty,” the Vicar begins meekly, he 
is more than a little afraid of his prosperous 
prospective son-in-law, “he has no appoint- 
ment yet.” 

“Doesn't want one. He's going to start a 
school on his own account.”’ 

“Bat he has no meang ; and I can’t consent 
40 give my child up to certain misery.” 

“Certain fiddlesticks! Look here, sir, be- 
have like a man, and don’t take refuge behind 
such paltry excuses. Mary has never known 
luxury. She won’t mind roughing it a little, 
and Murray is a man sure to make his mark. 
Then must remember you have no longer 
any legal authority over her; and I’m 
hanged if I'll stand by and see her made 
— for the sake of my curmudgeon of an 
uncle,” 

_‘' Olande,” says Lynette, when he issues 
Victorious from the study. ‘I am proud of 
you. Itreally is balm to my self-love to re- 
member my discrimination in choosing you 
for—for my life-partner. You're a sort of 
fairy godfather to ua all, and I shall propose a 
vote of thanks to you.” 

“I think you had better kiss me; then we'll 
g0to Miss Mortlock’s and bring Mary back. She 
need not fear any more ructions. I've squared 
the governor; and oh, by Jove! wouldn't I 
like to see uncle Lusian’s face when he hears 
the news. Now, why are you laughing? 
What mischief are you plotting ?”’ 

“None, I assure you,” demurely; “and 
Otho will tell you how hard it is to be suspected 
= cause.’ 

io their way they must Dale's ‘house, 
and at his gates Lynette came. 

Goon and fetch Mary. Take her to Otho, 
and I will join you presently. I'm going to 


break the news to Mr. Dale. Papa will be sure 
to blunder over it, and of course I want to 
spare the poor man’s feelings as much as I 
can; and, with a little malicious smile, she 
leaves him before he oan s0 much as raise & 
finger to stay her. 

Mr. Dale is at home, and looks up surprised 
when Lynette is announced. He has never 
liked her, and now says, frigidly, — 

“Miss Lynette, this is indeed s surprise. 
Has anything happened at the Vicarage to 
necessitate this call?" 

“ Well, yes," says Lynette, seating horself 
calmly. ‘There was an awfal bother last 
night between papa and Mr. Marray, and 
Mary left home in consequence of it. Bat 
Mr. Graham has prevailed on papa to hear 
reason. I thought you would rather learn the 
news from one of the family. Mary is going 
to marry Mr, Marray in three weeks time,” 

haa he shouts. “ You are lying to 
me ” 

“Pray don’t get excited, poor man, and 
above all, remember your manners, It isn’t 
polite to tell a lady she lies,”’ 

‘But—bat,” he gasps, “your father has 
over and over again promised your sister to 
me, 


‘And that was rash of him. She has a will, 
and is of age; but papa is always more ready 
with — than performance.” 

And then suddenly the mockery leaves her 
face, and rising, she confronts him, 

“I know by your eyes how much you 
soffer,” she says, ‘‘and—it may be wicked— 
but Tam glad. You never had any pity on 
Mary. You made her life a burden to her for 
weeks and months until I grew to hate you. 
I wanted to hurt you—and I have done it! 
Good morning; ” and so, with an airy little 
nod, she leaves him. 

In the meanwhile Claude brings Mary to 
me, and about him there is an anacoustomed 
air of embarrassment. He fidgets about the 
apartment, and at last says shamefacedly,— 

‘*T say, Murray, I want you to promise to 
take no offence at what I am going to say. 
I’ve talked it over with Lyn, and she says— 
oh! a whole heap of flattering things; and 
you, Mary, dear, know that you cannot well 
live at home for any length of time. You 
know, too, you cannot live on love alone, so 
I want you to add your persuasions to mine, 
and make Marray see that he ought to accept 
the—the loan I am s0 anxious to offer. You 
can’t start life without a little capital. I’ve 
more than enough for my needs." 

“Graham,” I say, more moved than I dare 
to show, ‘‘I have received so many benefits 
from you already." 

‘*Rubbish! Let me help you for Mary’s 
sake. Mary, speak for me." 

**I cannot,” she answers, sobbing, ‘“ my 
heart is so fall. Oh! Claude, you are more 
than brother to us!’ 

And then he argues, entreats and scolds, 
until Lynette coming in joins him, and to- 
gether they win the day. 

“ Olaude,” I say, ‘I can’t thank you. All 
along until you came to Corrieho!me I re. 

ed you as my natural enemy.” 

‘‘Oh, drop that!" he interpolates. ‘* All 
that nonsense is buried for ever. I refuse to 
hear another word about it,” “i 

Well, we are married, without ceremony or 
élat of any kind. Olaude and Lynette go on 
their honeymoon, but Mary and I settle down 
in our own home at Sydenham, beginning 
with six pupils. That is seven years sgo; 
and my school has so increased that I have 
been able to purchase the house and add a 
— of wings to it. Every penny lent me 
by Olaude I have repaid. His great kindness 
and generosity I can never repay, not though 
I strive through all my life. 

The Vicar has received a “call” to a better 
living which has carried him quite away from 
us. 

Lucian Dale still resides at Corrieholme, a 
misantbropical mar. And Mary—what shall 





I say to you of my Mary—my wife? Heaven 





knows I never deserved so great a treasure, 
Heaven knows I am a humbler and better 
man because of her dear love, 

Day by day her beauty, which, great as ié 
is, is as nothing compared with her heart of 
gold, increases. Toere is not s lad under my 
care who does not swear by the ‘master's 
wife,” who would hesitate to sacrifice many 
& pleasure for her sake. 

My Mary! my Mary! all the joy, all that 
is of worth in my life springs from her; and 
Heaven grant that through all her days the 
glory and gladness of our love shall envelope 
her, that my heart's deep devotion shall shisid 
her from any adverse wind that blows. 

There comes a step—a dancing step along 
the hall—the study door is flang wide open, 
and a dainty little lady trips to my side. 

‘‘The carriage is at the door. Come, my 
dear donkey, or the sun will be gone. The 
babies are all asleep, and Mary has actually 
torn herself away frcm them at last. It waa 
& hard wrench, but——"’ 

‘You little saucy thing!’’ I say, pinching 
Lynette’s ear. ‘ You are quite ag enraptured 
over your babies as Mary. There, have 
mercy. Don't take all my eocalp. I’m 
coming.” 

“Then hurry, if you please. You don't 
know how impatient my lord and master ia, 
or how shockingly I'm afraid of him and his 
displeasure. Oh! Mary, are you there?” 

And there stands my Mary smiling down 
upon us, and with her I go out into the cloud- 
less day. 

[THE END.] 








THERE are now one hundred and twenty 
women in the Berlin telephone exchanges. It 
has been decided to employ only women in 
the future, as their voices are much more 
audible than men’s, owing to the higher 
pitch. 

Tae old custom of throwing an old shoe 
after a person is still, in many rural districts, 
believed to propitiate success, as in servants 
seeking or entering upon situations or about 
to be married. But it may be questioned 
whether the old shoe has been thrown for 
luck only ; and we are rather inolined to agree 
with Mr, Thrupp, in Notes and Queries, No. 
182, that in Soripture “the receiving of a 
shoe was an evidence and symbol of asserting 
or accepting dominion or ownership; the 
giving back a shoe the symbol of rejecting or 
resigning it.” The latter is evidenced in 
Dent. xxv., where the ceremony of a widow 
rejecting her husband’s brother in marriage is 
by loosing his shoe from off his foot; and in 
Rath we see that ‘it was the custom in 
Israel concerning changing that & man 
plucked off his shoe and delivered it to his 
neighbour.” Hence Mc. Thrupp suggests 
that “the throwing a shoe after a bride was 
& symbol of renurciation.” 


Tue collecting hobby of Royalty is on the 
increase; thus the Prince Regent of Bavaria 
hae a large collection of beetlee—the most com- 
plete in Germany—and is also a great observer 
of the habits of ants, bees, flies, mothe, &o, 
O! other Royal persone, King Oscar of Sweden 
may be mentioned as a collector of books of 

ms with autographs of the writers. The 
foe Alexander 111. has preserved and in- 
creased his rich collection of birds’ eggs and 
postage stamps begun when a boy, and the 
King of Roumania’s ambition consists in 
bringing togethar the largest number of auto- 
graphs of all well-known personages throngh- 
out the world. The Ex.Emperor of Brazil 
possessesthe most complete collection of butter. 
flies, and the Q asen of Italy is very fond of con- 
tinually adding to her already large collection 
of gloves, boots, and shoes, worn at different 
periods at Italian Courts, inolading, for ex- 
ample, ‘‘ Nero’s," sandals, ‘ Rienzi 8,” throne 
shoe, a pair of white slippers, and a fan which 
theyeay belonged to Mary Queen of Scots, shoes 
worn by Queen Anne, by Marie Antoniette, the 





Empress Jozephine, &). 
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FACETLA. 


Wuenever there is any doubt about a dog's 
sanity, an ounce of lead is worth a pound of 
cure, 

Toe man that can’t sing and won't sing 
deserves the sincere thanks of a musical. com- 
muonity. 

Trotn oruehed to earth may rise again; 
but it is with sore ribs, and time wasted in 
wiping off the mud. 

Tr you don’t believe that time is money, 
examine your pocket-book after you have been 
having “ a little time.” 

Tse men who take your advice never give 
you & Ghance to forget that it was your. advice 
if it turns out to be bad for them. 

Sue: “I'll never marry a man whose for. 
tune hasn’s at least five ciphers in it,’ He 
(exaltingly): ‘‘Oh, darling, mine's all 
ciphers.” 

Farner: ‘' Johnny, Johnny, not soloud. I 
wish you would talk in a whisper.” Johnny: 
* And I wish, papa, you would learn to aleep 
in & whisper.” 

“Doctor, Huber has called me the greatest 
age of the nineteenth century. What shall I 
do? Qhallenge him?" ‘Why, no! The 
century will not lass much lenger.”’ 

Mrs, Homenopy: “See here! Do yon call 
this good measore? This can isn’t half full.” 
Milkman: “ That's allright, mam, It’s con- 
densed milk, you know, mam.” 

“Tr was a tight equcezs for mo,” said 
Bjenks, ag he finished the story of his adven- 
ture, and an old maid lietener whispered 
softly to herself; ‘If L bad-only been there.” 

Teacues: ‘* Name some of the moat impor. 
fant things existing to-day which were 
unknown one hundred years ago?” Tommy: 
* You and me,” 

Taars Axnovut It.—‘ Papa, what is an 
acnoatio ?" asked Johnny Cameo, “ Anagnos- 
tic, Johnny, isa man who knows very little 
and is not sare of that.” 

* You say your husband is both economical 
and extravagant. In what way?” ‘ Well, 
he ia economical in bestowing praise and 
extravagant in giving advice." 

THERE are.said to be nearly six thongand 
pisces in a& modern Josomotive—especially 
wren the engine driver fails to see the rear 
lighta on the train in front. 

Man Axovt Town: “ Won't you come in 
and have a drink?’ Theatrical Manager: 
‘\No, shank you; I haven't any passes with 
me at present,” 

Mr. Kipp: ‘How does that shoe feel?” 
Miss Hilt: “I really cannot gay, but itd feela 
haifas ancomfortabie as my foot- does I-can 
sympathiee with it,” 

Youtn: ‘* We want a row-boat and a bottle 
of whisky.” Boat Renter: “ Tae water’s very 
rough to-day, gents." Youth; “ Then putin 
two battles.” 

Kisp Lavy: “How did you become s0 
lama?" Tramp: ‘ Over-exertion, mam." 
Lady: ‘Indeed! In what way?" Tramp: 
‘* Movin’ on every time a perlicemen told 
me,”’ 

Waat A Sty Boots ![—Jack (strolling home 
fram the evening service): ‘* There used to be 
& law in Eoglend prohibiting kissing on San- 
day.'’ Mande (coyly); “ Well, itian’t in force 
now, isis?” 

Reversinc Scrreroret.—Mrs, Banting (near- 
sighted): ‘‘ What is the objeos of she notice on 
that tros?"’ Bunsing (who sees that it reads 
* Beware of the dog”): “It is put there that 
be who reads may run.” 

‘‘Waoar has become of your old bean. Mar- 
tin, cook? I hbaven’tseen him around much 
lately." ‘No, mum. Martin .don’t come 
round much now he's married.” +'Qh, ho! 
He's married, eh? Whom to?” 
mum,” 


* Me, 





Miss Convumera .Boscoms (aged forty): 
“Sach a delightfal voyage home to New 
York! I was the guest of the captain's wife, 
and was not obliged to pay a cent.” Misa 
Cutting: “Ahem! There ig no import duty, 
I believe, on antiquities 1" 

Vistron: ‘Can I. see Mrs. Whitelie?” 
Blavey: ‘‘No, ma’am, you can’s,, for she's 
out.” “ Oat! Why I saw-her a$-the window.” 
‘* Yes, ma'am; but there's different sorts of 
‘outa,’ and miesis is out at elbows, and hasn't 
got a dress fit to receive company in.” 

Joacim, the musician, was having his hair 
eut, and strenuously, insisted that it should 
not be very short, “ Well, sir," said the 
barber, losing patience, “if you, as a gentle- 
man, don’t mind being taken: for a: foreign 
musician, I’m sure I don’t care.” 

Mr. Sarueap: “I've got a fad, too, don't 
you know. I collect old and-rare violins, 
Come round and see ’em.” Musician: ‘Do 
you blay?'’ Mr. Saphead: “ Blesa you, ro, 
not a note.” Musician (enthusiastically) : 
“T vill come,” 

‘Waar ia all that noise?” asked Misa 
Silensweet’s father. “I was just trying a 
new fong,”-she said,-poutingly. ‘Don’t les 
me disturb you, my daughter. I am a lawyer, 
and I honour the instinct which leads you to 
try your songs before you execute them.” 

‘*‘ Wat dentist made your teeth for you?” 
‘* Those ara my awn teeth. No dentist made 
them,” waa the indignant reply. ‘You don’t 
say 20? How.deceptive they are. They.look 
a2 nice as the best kind of false.teeth, What 
a wonderful thing nature is." 

He: “I wonder what the meaning of. that 
pieture is? The south and the maidare in 
& tender attitede.”’ She: ‘Oh, don’t you see ? 
He has just asked her to marry him, and she 
is accepting him,” ‘Ah! how. appropriate 
the titie.”’ “I don’t see it.” ‘| Why, that 
card at the bottom says ‘ Sold,’” 

‘You sppear to kave caught ’em,’’ ob- 
served the manager, asthe leading actor came 
rushing hastily behind the scenes. ‘+ Yes," 
said the actor, wiping the remains of-a be- 
lated egg from the folds of his Roman toga 
and dodging a eabbage fired after him from 
one ofthe private boxes, “‘everything seems 
40 be coming my way.” 

A sarnister relates that not long ago a jary 
went out early in the day to decide a simple 
oase; and when it had got near time for 
the Oourt to rise, his honour cent for them, 
He asked the foreman if they required any 
farther instruction. The foreman replied: 
“Your honour, here are eleven pig-headed 
men who won’s agres to anything." 

“Bow long did it take you to cross the 
ocean ?’' asked Gus Da Smith of a very aristo- 
cratic lady jast returned from Europe. “I 
was seven days on the water." ‘‘ Seven days ! 
Why, when my brother went across it, took 
him eightdays.”’ ‘‘ Probably your brother went 
over in the steerage. I was a first cabin 
passeager,” she replied, proudly. 

‘No,’ saya Mre. Sharp to her husband, 
‘you cannot fool mo; it was one o’olock this 
morning when you eame home.” “Now, 
Mary, it was snrely not later than twelve 
o'clock.” ‘'I say no; for I was awake when 
you came, and I looked at my watch, and it 
was jast one o'clock.” ‘ Well, all «right, 
Mary, it you believe your old nickle.plated, 
ninety-five cent watch more than you do me, 
I have.noshing farther to gay.” 

It was not on any of the New England 
tailroads.that Artemay Ward once remarked 
while the conductor was punching his ticket : 
** Does this railroad company allow passengers 
to give it advice; if they do so in a: respectfal 
manner?’ The conductor replied in genff 
tones that he guessed so. “ Well,” Artemus 
went.on, ‘it occurred to mo iswould be well 
to.detach the cow-catoher fzor in front of the 
engine, and bitch it to the rear of the train. 
For, you see, we are not liable to overtake a 
cow; but what's to prevent a cow strolling 
into this oar and biting a passenger 2?” 


ee, 

Tue shortest love Jesters on record are 
to be the following:—“ Dear lara 
Tom.” “Dear Tom,—I will.—Clara,” 

Mvuca kas been said about fests of strengi, 
bat it is an sotnal fact that a mar of jn 
ordinary stature recently knocked down 9, 
elephant. The performer of this great te; 
was-an auctioneer. 

How Ir Wosxen,—" What makes the bonze 
80 quiet?" asked the new boarder, “7), 
landlady discourages conversation,” wag the 
reply. ‘Afraid of gossip?” “Oh, no, By 
sociability promotes appetite,” ‘I sce,” gaia 
the new boarder, thoughtfally,ias he relapsed 
into silence. 

Onz of onr school teachers was endesyoyy. 
ing to explain to a-emall boy in her oclaes the 
meaning of the.word “collision.” She ssid, 
“Sappose two boys running jin the stress 
should come together real hard, what world 
there be?" “A fight,” responded the liti!s 
fellow, loudly, and with astonishing prompt. 
ness. The teacher gave it. up. 

“ Say, grandma, do people always psini ths 
devil with red clothes on because he is wicked, 
and haa evil spirits near him all the time?” 
“ Yes, dearie; red is the colonr of wickedze: 
and ein,” ‘ Well, then, is it because grand. 
pa has had epirite near him that his nose hss 
gos so red?”’ And grandma suddenly com. 
menced to knit, and said she didn’t know, 

‘* Wao is that? ” he asked, nervonsly, as he 
heard a-footstep in the.ball, ‘ Only /paps," 
she whispered. .He: moved abont uneasily, 
*' Don’t be afraid,” she-maurmared, “ you can 
surely trust paps.” ‘I don’t know,” he said, 
Moudifally. “ Oh, Arthur,” she oried, throy. 
ing her arms about his .neck appealingly, 
a = certainly ought to; mobody else in town 
: will,” 

Mrs. Gasrn (to young physician, whom she 
has called in-buste) : “* Ob, dootor! dostor! | 
fear you have made s terrible mistake! My 
daughter bad that prescription, which you 
gent ber last night, filled, and took a dose of 
the medicine. Now she exhibits every eymp- 
tom of poisoning. Oh——" Yonng Phy. 
sician: ‘‘ Peesoription, madam? Why, that 
was an offer of marriage!” 

“Goop morning, doctor.” ‘ Hullo, Satter. 
lee; you look worried. What's the matter?" 
“Oh, my daughter's jastihome from collegs, 
and——"” “Ah, these colleges! They're 
playing the dence with our girls, What is it, 
overwork, eyes used up? Hope "bisn’s spinal 
curve——” ‘Oh, no, doc.; nothing of the 

‘kind. But here,-ehe's only: seventeen ycart 
old, and she’s got—views !"’ 

A cextirman wishing to help 8 young 
friend of his who had lately been ordained, 
asked the clergyman of the “ee to lend 
the young deacon his pulpit for a Sanday. 
“No, my dear sir,” said the parson; “be 
may preach better than Ido, and then my 
congregation will be disratisfied with me.’ 
‘Bat he msy not preach ag well as you 
do." “Then,” emphatically responded the 
other, “he is not fit to preach at ail.” 

Morser: “ And so you engaged yourself 10 
that young man at Iidewilde Springs, did 
you?” Daughter (sheepishly): ‘' Y-e-#,.m%, 
I promieed to become hia wife.” ‘ls wat 
on a heantifnl moonlight evening in June.” 
“Why, yes, ma; how did you know? 
‘And the hotel band was playing a delight- 
fal waltz by Srravss.” ‘Why, yes. Wao 
told you?” “And yon two were in the 
arbour on #he lawn.” “Yes.” “And she 
fountain sparkled in the moonlight, snd made 
music which. seemed Like a fairy echo tothe 
sweet melody which floated ont from the 
distant orchestra.” ‘Yes. How——” ‘4D a 
the lake with ita fleet of pretty bonis glidios 
about the softly illuminated waters sesmed 
like a bit of Jovely Venice.dreaming, aye 
feet.’ “Yes, yes. But bow didyou knows! 
thie?" “ kisnew.it must haveheen nndcrd0me 
such combinatian of. circnnaatances thas he pro- 
posed, or, you wonld ,mever, bave.said ‘ye 





|) 10 ach anradde. moop.as #hat.” 








Omen wa mMaweneo ww! 
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BOCTETY, 


Sosxtzp ink ielikely to be.nsed shortly in 
printing elaborate booke. 

By Tue-way, the strong-minded ladies have 
now a chance. New Zealand has passed a 
law qualifying women to sit in. its Legislature, 

Tue Dachess of Albany stayed for several 
days as the Isleaot Scilly, and visited Teesco 
Abbey and all theother eights cfthe islands, 
the weather being lovely. 

Tue yonng King of Portugal, who made a 
tour through Beira.and the Alemtejo.the osher 
day, was every where enthusiastically received, 
He is expected soon at Oporto, 

A rrcombent effigy of Canon Liddon is to 
be placed in Ss. Paal’s Cathedral in. the apse 
at the east end of the building, where Wren’s 
original commanion table atands. 

Prince Louis Bonaparte, .the present head 
of hia family, stvixingly resembles. the. first 
Napoleon, exosp* in+statnre, . Ho: ia tail and 
thin, with grasious, dignified manners. 

Tue Duchess of Connanght is looking very 
much the better for her cure at Aix-les- Baine. 
Ever sinos. her return from India. #he..bas 
enffered from theamatiem, and felt the cold 
of last winter very keenly. 

Tre Hmpsror William han repeatedly and 
eagnestiy invited the Qasen to visit Germany 
next year, andy all being-well, -her ‘Majesty 
will probably comply with hiy wish, as she 
told him when he went to Windsor -Casile to 
pid her farewell on the 14th of July, 

Frexcn watehes take on.now the form,and 
colouring of a Mower. A beantifal enamelled 
pansy, Ciamond-edged, pinned witha. single 
large diamond at the left of a lady's bodice, 
jnat ehove the buat, has a ‘timepiece beneath 
its petals, 

Taz Empresa Carlotta, widow cf. the 
murdered Mseximilian,.who is now.in. ber 
tiftietho year, daa jast recovered her: reason 
affer many years of insanity. Although the 
hetrayal of her-husband ocourred twenty-five 
ago, the Empress has not until now bad any 
idea of the manner of his death. 

Tazre is considerable demand for imitation 
eancles through which the electric light 
passes, looking quite like the ordinary flame 
of & candle at.the top. At acsall given durin 
tua season, there. were 450 of these lights, onl 
& London newspaper, in.deseribing. the fes- 
tivity, said that the room was lighted by thou- 
sands of wax candles. 

Tue Japenese,sppear.to have 4aken. the 
seseuls on the Czerewitz deeply to-heert. The 
nome of ths tewn where the intident ocenrred 
14 t0 be altered, sndieven the-judges of the 
wonld-he assassin were only with difficulty 
prevented from carrying out their iaiention 
of reigning: for»+having keen epgaged ‘in so 
homiljating a tak, 

Tes Queen of Denmark kept.her seventy. 
fourth birthday with shiréy-five members of 
her family abont..ber.at Fredensborg. The 
old lady ie-eurprisingly aprightly-for-one who 
hag sttsined her ethree-score years and 
fourteen, and her heir is only just surning 
grey. . Her deafness. inereasesvery much, 
tnfortunsately, so-that Her’ Majesty oan 
scarcely hear the music she so loves. 

Last season the Prineess of Wales and -her 
daughters resolutely set. their face against the 
use of feathers of birds as an ornament, and 


Society dames having jamped at the chance of 


following the royal lead, a most eatisfactory 
resaly ia noted. Drom euch districts as Fiam- 
borough Head, where thoneands of sea birds 
were ratblesaly slaughtered exch year, come 
reports that the demand is absolately ni/, and 


the local ‘‘gull-butebera” . find :tkeirmar- |.of 


Cerous occupation gene, The imports of tro- 
Picsl birds haved winded down to.aminimum ; 


snd in our own hedgerows the increase-:in 4he 


‘ Pother things and the macaroni, Mix.well and 
| pour .into-a bntiezed piedish, and. bake. for » will. 


. STATISTICS. 


A pixt of.watex. will-make 260. feet of 
steam, 

TuE average weight of a skeleton is about 14 
pounds, 

In 12 marriages out-of every 100, one of the 
parties has been married before, 

Ati the national debts of the world -repre.- 
fentin tha aggregates eum of 5 500 millions. 

Tar longest cteamship now ineervicein the 
world is the Teutonic, 565.08 fees lovg, 

Bztwern 1702 and 1886the rental valuation 
in England and Wales rose from 14. to. 200 
millions sterling, 





GEMS, 


ConststENcy is a jewel and ia generally worn, 
as other jewels are, for.vain show, 

Neves. believe ali you may-hear; for ho who 
believes all that.be bears often believes amore 
than he hears, 

Never lay ous all you. can.sfford; for he 
who lays out everything. be gan afford often 
lays out more than he can afford. 

Tr a fool knaws.a.seoret, he telis is beoansa 
he is a.fool; if acknave knows one; ke tells it 
whenever it is his interest to do so. 

ALTHOUGH men arc-asoused Zor not knowing 
their own weslress, yetperkaps as few know 
their own strangth, It is in men as in soils, 
where sometimes there ia vein of gald, which 
the owner knows 0 of, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURGS. 


Warrrs of eggs may be beaten to a stiff froth 
by an open window when it wonld be impos- 
sible in a.steamy. kitchen. 

Prom Syarz.— Oaepound plama, bait pound 
sugar, Ons pint water, ons lemon juice,.one 
ounce gelatine. Pat.all.in.a-ranespan except 
the gelatine, boil for ten minutes, then dix- 
solve the gelatine in it, strain through 2 fine 
sieve and oloth exd putin, s shape, inryn.ont 
when cold, and pré whipped crearn- round the 
shape. 

Breamep Prpprxc.—One sup cf flour, one 
cup of bread crumbs; one cup of enct, one cup 
of raisins, one cop of cerrents, ove oup of 
sugar, oné oup of milk (that is seven oupr), one 
egg, balf teasnoen soda, one teaspoon spice; 
mix all the dry things, then add all the wet 
things; steam in s bowl two. bourse; is is 
good; make, some. warm awacd sance for it, 

Brgp’s Nest Pupprnc.—Pound ‘fine six com- 
mon biscuits and put them into threo pints 
of boiling hot midk with one pint of raising. 
When cool, add four eggs, well beaten with a 
cup of-rsugar, and.a little salt. Place in a 
buttered pudding dish five or ix good-sized 
apples, pared and cored. Pour over them the 
bisouit «mixture; and, bake like onatard pud- 
ding. “Any flavevting, «such aa cinnamon, 
lemon, or vanilla, mey.beadded if liked. Eat 
with het sauce. 

BSavoory Macarnonr Popprxa.—-T.vo. ounces of 
macarcni, ous breskiastcup: of grated bread, 
two small tablespoons flour, two eggs, parsley, 
salt and: pepperto taste, one and a balf'break- 
‘fastoups of milk, Break the macsroni in 
short pieces, and put it in plenty. of oiling 
weter.with a little cals. Boil about a quarter 
an hour, or,-till tender, .. Drain, then and 
| pub-it aside,’ Mixthe ficur and milk smoothly 
together, and put on to boil, stirring nil the 
time, then take from the fire and add all_the 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


ee 


Tr hair of children growa fastor than that 
of adulis, 

THE avorsge Britisher iz as strong as tio 
Hindoos, 

A pocTor says nearly as many deaths cocur 
from. over-eating as from excessive drink. 
ing. 

Otp Sailors on the swift Atlantic sicamers 
complain that the vibration made by the pro- 
pellers often canes sea-sick megs to the race? 
experienced Jack .Tars, 

Tx Melbourne Cathedral the collecting plates 
have to bs protected by wire netting, aa sacri 
legious hands were found parlcining gold coins 
while the offertory was proceeding. 

Anyone who has the misfortune. to.drop his 
watoh into water should take it at.once to the 
watchmaker to have it taken to pieces and 
cleaned ; a delay ofeven an. hour may spoil 
the watch for ever. 

At a Streatham oharch, during the tinging 
of the hymn before the sermon, the paipit is 
slowly pushed into position by a.ceremonious 
beadle. This is rather like evene shifting on 
a small conle, and oan scarcely be edifying. 

Iris known that wasps’ nests often take 
fire, suppored to be caused hy the chemics! 
action of the wax upon the paper material of 
the nest itself. Tois may acconnt for macy 
mysterions fires in barns and cas. baildings, 

A sew ptee! cnirass, covering. the breast only, 
Willshortly be. introduced into.the Austrian 
army. Itis ssid to be inpevetrable to the 
bullets of any rifle yet invented. It can be 
folded up and packed inan erdinary knapsack. 
The. armies of the Triple Alliance will be 
provided with it. 

Faocrs with both nore.and chin pointed are 
pignificant-of cynical wit ; she mouth ia nenally 
fullof wit and satirical fancy, aa waeee in the 
profile of Voltaire. A greaneye with a bony 
nose, with forked, descending wrinkles, shows 
great firmness snd fire. The high, arched nose, 
‘arched from the root to the pointandround- 
ing at the rides, shows gress commersdia! 
| on pacity. 
| A CRACK in & piece of metal is prevented from 
extending further by the well known meens of 


| Grilling a bole where the rent ends ; bus when 


| 4he hole ia not bored on jact that spot, the 
; crack is apt to continue beyond the hole, Te 
facilitate the gearoh ofthe exacs point, the 
| Revue Industriclle resommenca moisiening the 
| cracked purtace with petroleum, then wipe it 
Land shen im mediately rub it.with ehaik. The 
oil that hae penetrated into the crack exndes 
and thus indicates with precision where the 
crack stops. 

Onn of.ahe. most.amiable traits in ibe char- 
aotes of the young German Kaizer ia his vener 
ation or the.memory of his grandfather, whe 
was indeed, a splendid old fellow and ens 
worthy of aliwvenerasion. O'd King William 
was himself devoted to the memery of his 
mother. There is a picture in Berlin repre. 
senting King Willian paying « last vigid ic 
his. mother’s tomb at Obarlottenharg before 
starting for the army in 1870. Tae will of 
Qaeen Lovise was her pon'a gospel, ber 
memory his losdstar both in public and, pri- 
vate life. 

Any squint or-cast in the: eye;een be oured 
withont the expense of going’ to a physivian 
or an conlist.: Is ia-enly necearary 40 get & 
pair of spectacles with plain gtare in and to 
colour the centre of one of the lenses biack, 
The. sye will naturally make ar effort to look 
straight phead. all. the time, and *tier a. fev 
. days the.effort will be imperceptible, With s 
ehild a onra can, be effected in.a_.weeb, and 
with a grown: person # menth <will soffice to 
pRemady..the.worss..oase. » Wearing .aasked 
plaeces:ie the best possible safegemrd foraresk 
pyet when in a strong Jighs, snd even. these 
get-rid, of & ‘oset'! by strength. 








an hour, Itomay be turned out . ands ening she eyes and relicving.shem from un- 


grary poured sound it, 


| necessary exertion, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Constant Reaper.—l, Venilles me pardouner. 2. 
Buis-je pardonré. 3. Term of endearment. 

Baccavs.—Oommon red wine is called vin ordinaire 
in France. 


Juzesrt.—Much of the sulphur In general use comes 
from Sicily. 

IxqurreR.—l, William IV. 2. The Eiffel tower is 984 
feet high. 

Farra.—The winter in Vancouver is asa rule open, 
and comparatively mild. 

Topsy.—1. No knowledge of any such Institution. 2. 
We think not. 

Donce.—Santiago is the capital of Chili; Valparaiso 
{s the chief seaport. 

Ros Roy.—The Queen opened Loch Katrine Water- 
works on 24th October, 1859. 


DesoraH.—Boscobel is in Shropshire, but jast on the 
verge of the county. 


Lovety L11an.— Phoebus was a name of Apollo, often 
same sense as Sol. 


E F, T.—The Rev. 8. J. F, Mitchell is the Bnglich 
chaplain at Neuchatel. 


Fst Oovsr.—There is no legal hindrance to the 
marriage of cousins in any degree. 

E. Crersprmy.—Anent means about, qonsenings alzo, 
over, opposite to. The word is Scotc 


Roctr.— Prince Bismarck resigned = General 
Chancellorship on 17th March, 1890. 


One ox Distress.—If the carrier undertook to deliver 
the dog safely he would be responsible. 

Daviw.—The population of Leeds is 367,500, and of 
Birmingham 429 200. 


Mistr sux Annre.—A person under Soetyens years 
of age cannot be sued for breach of promise. 


Duptzy.—The town of Loainy is in Worcestershire ; 
the castle is in Staffordshire. 


P. D.—The Elementary > Act which created 
school boards wes passed in 

Tot.—The United States ee is the source of 
our largest foreign corn supply. 

Revsex —It is against our rule to give trade ad- 
dresses. In this case we could not if we would. 


Jostree.—We do not think that any special value is 
now set on Jubilee coins. The craz> bas diced out, 


Twenry-onz.—Debts contracted by a minor cannot be 
recovered on his coming of age. 


Grratprxz.—No; we are unable to suggest any 
remedy for the annoyance you complain of. 

Dotty.—You have no right to remove the turf laid 
down by you during your tenancy. 


L. T.—Get some bran, wet it, and when it Is almost 
dry, rub your sampler with it until the dirt disappears. 


Dorornea.—The waterproof coat which has been 
stiffened cannot be softened again. It is of no further 
use, 

Onz my Trovste.—The rent cannot be recovered In 
the police court. The landlord must go to the county 
court. 


Bos's Sweerneart.—A deduction has always been 
made from the soldier’s pay for meat and bread, It is 
from 4}. to 5d. per day. 


eee eS the mean solar day is twenty- 
four hours, and of the mean sidereal = about twenty 
three hours fifty-+-ix minutes four seconds. 


Curistorner —Sir William Wallace was imprisoned 
in Dumbarton Castle, Scotland, before being taken to 
London for execution. 


Dovstrun.—A cheqre is not a legal tender, and a 
= not obliged to take a cheque in payment of 
e 


One Wo Wants To Know.—Bullion is properly un- 
coined and ailver in the mass; but the word is 
sometimes also used to denote gold and silver coin. 


Dicxoyn.—The Earl of Jersey is Governor of New 
Fouth Wales. Governmen'! House, Sydney, would bea 
sufficient address. 


Parttry Mam.—To cure pri k'y heat, mix a large 
portion of wheat bran with either cold or luke-warm 
water, and use it as a bath twice or thrice a day. 


Saamroce.—1 It is a matter of indifference. 2. If 
the parents were ed Americans, ee if not, it 
would not be strictly and legally accurate. 


Pozziep Ont. —Rain takes up from the sir as it falls 
a little carbonic acid and ammonia, and it is this, it is 
said, which makes it better for plantsthan pump water. 


Dan.—There are quite a number of State Imperial 
Raflways in Indfa, each having a different London office. 
You vill find the complete list in Whitaker's almanack. 


TrrPsicHorE.—A dancing master simply giving 
dsncfng lessons in his own house does wae wned need a 
Heerse. A license for sny bouse, room, 

en, ° ty q— x cr used for 1} 

cing, singing, = or entertalr ment of a 
like kind," The au casey b the Pabl’c Health Acts 
Amendment Act, 1890. 


a to watch dai 
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Onz in Want or Apvick —Advertise, or get bw 4 

ly advertisements send in 
application you have left with her. Other plan of little 
use. Ssnd copies of both testimonials. 


Jozry.—The fact of the leading partner being a lady 
does not in any way render the use of ‘' Messrs.” in- 
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MisrorTuN®.—Tho only institution of the kind f, 
reduced gentlemen that we kcow a is the Charter 
house, Tho registrar is Mr. H. W, Le>, Charterhon ; 
square, Aldersgate-strect, E.0. ei 

Roprrick.—The thirty years’ war in German: 
began in 1618 and ended im 1648, lott the Ne ont ~ 
up into a num petty States, wh 
monarcts in fact, if not in name, a 


a Maset.—While white is not ocnsidered to be 





y 
py in addressing the firm. That is customary 
circumstances. 
sent to the dyer to be dipped. Any oo 
Pir.—We are not able to name any spart 
from 


urder 

Motty.—The jacket can be renewed by being 
would in all — in making the ‘ green- 
ness’ more apparent. 

—and that you object towby which so 
canvas be waterproofed without having its 
weight 

CHickex. — A Sues ty-lientenant acts under the 
direction of the 1l»rd-lisutenant, who is the head of 
the local military forces of the county—the militia and 
yeomanry. 

Horspvr.—The French were in exclusive poseession 
of machine guns in their war with the Germans; bat 
their citvellioase speted. much less formidable in action 
than had been an’ 


TOM, 


a Dee Se Oe tach over pep nee, 

ust laten to th's :— 
When the eld mill took firs, and the flooring fell thro’ 
And I with ft, ra, plenoy bare! atm iy a 
What do sou thik = saw through the 
That crept ene. oe , nigher and a 
Bot Robin, my te laughing to see 
aeaeke! & Hie mut have come there after me 
Toddled along — 
Anj one’s mining bin Then, what a - oy 
Oh! how I shouted, ‘' for Heaven’s sake, men, 
Save little Robin 1” — and again 
They tried, but the fire held them back like a wall. 
on ees, and at it, and call, 
“ Never ‘comtag baby, si ova ft crs ca” 


Stared at flame with a baby’s qunpeien, 
Calm and unconscious, as nearer it crept. 


The roar of the fire up above spe bee have why 

eens Se ene ae name 
the child: Sans beard tm It came 

po we hy Oh, God, what a cry! 

The axes went faster ; I saw the eparks fly 

—— a men worked like like tigers, nor minded the 


That oor them—when, suddenly, there at their 
fee 


The great beams leaned in—they saw him—then crash, 
ows came the wall weoasat antes dash— 


Jumped to get out of the way—and I though’ 

“ all’s up with little ‘Robin 1” and breug t 
Slow arm ~ bp head ag 

The ied a ca aie when swift, at my side, 


Someone rushed b. ht 6 flame. 
straight asa deste mange the “ty LA ’ 


k with him, ch king and cryi —anell 
Saved safe and sound ! on 


Oh, 
pee fry pet pe harralied | 
Where I ae Ss, omy i tho fre 

ury me. 


Ob, you’d admire 
To -! Robin now; ame bright as a dime, 
Deep rome mischief, time, 
Tom, it was, saved him. Now, isn’t it true 
Tom's the bert fullow that ever you knew ? 
There's Robia now! See, he’s strong as a log ! 
And there comes Tom, too—and Tom's old dog. 


0. F. W. 


how the men raved, 
Then they all 


Cravpz —The uniform stamp of one ponny on rece'pts 
was enacted in August, 1858, under Lord Aberdeen’s 
Ministry, Mr. Gladstone being Ohanoelicr of the 
Exchequer. 

Carnoric —The Greek Oatholic and Syrisn Catholic 
Churches acknowledge the Pops, though they are said 
in some p>rticulars to approach more nearly to the 
Greek than the Roman Oburch. 


Ayxtous Morner.—Let the lad, if he fs . ~—_ fom 


engege as an ord pee Hia outfi 
tween £8 and £9. pening dpe he yg - 
apprenticed it that is preferred. 


Inpicwant Ovz.—The nt must deliver the medical 
certificate to the schco! or to the attendance 
officer. If ho is ‘os summoned he can state the facts 
to the magistrates 

Satiy.—The last date at which bread was at a sbilling 
the quartern loaf was in 1814. It was 11}d in November, 
1846, and May, 1847. Since then 10}d. has been the 
highest price. 


Lerry,—1. A lad joining the navy between 15 and 16 
fae pa sge may rise to the tion of master gonver, 


ons pension of Bs ie ay ba Js he wets 
forty age ‘rom the cay he jcirs 

61.48 fn addition to his 4 

his pay 


food, and after six months 
increased. 





Tie Rematty eet wie Ses woe 

voune es frequen y, wear Ww) Tesse8 

ribbons, sashes, hats and gloves. =e 
Si Hran.—1. Oape Town is y emg health: 

suitable plice for emigrants from t —, t 

Navvies are the only labourers eppereatiy ry Geet 

Olerks ought on no p mene to go the 


be given at once. 
on ae sant nearest to the sun is Mer. 
and after it come fn order Venus, the earth, po 
Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune. Mercury, 
Venus, and Mars are smaller than the earth; all th; 
others are mach larger. 


F. os nt fs quite free to go where she may 
think fi have no legal claim upon her, 
but if sino has been tadsbted to them for her maint:n- 
ances of course —— have a claim upon her regard 
which she cannot neglect. 


R. T. B.—The Gal or Milky Way is, according to 
ae wy 9- eat Tumincus band which stretches 

across the sky, from horizon to 
an ane and which forms a zone completely encirclin, 
the whole sphere, almost in a great circle.” 


Dowatp.—There Is sely the same’ amount of 
satesty in Daniel and Donald that there is between 

Moses and Malcolm—that is to say, there ts ne 
or — whatever. om a is ~ purely Hebrew 
name, the otter a distinctly G: 

Iipz.—The use of ambergris in i ie now entirely 
confined t> psrfamery. It was once regarded as useful 


io = See fevers and various nervous diseases, The 


ounved as if spelled am-ber-grees, the 
Som = e first syllable, ' 

row yy" ‘ny is the sclence which treats 
Py the origin of the universe. Oosmography {s the 


science which treats of the constructton, figure, and 
arrangement of all parts of the world; and co 

comprehends astronomy, geography, and geology. 
Porrpy.—Perfumes were in general use among the 
—- Aromatic drugs, such as storax, frankincezss, 
pee may op BW ete., enter into the comzosition of a 


perfume ; and my fo 74 are composed of aromatic 
— or "leaves, as der, marjorams, sage, thyme, 


Atma.—The advice we give you in sincority is, take a 

six months’ engsgement on a farm at home, then get a 

free passsge out to ——— as a farm servant, really 

the only in demand thore now, or likely 

to be for some time to come. To go out asa clerk in 

a Se the view of turning the hani to 
anything is just to throw your life away. 


Eianre.—A lover should bo treated with the same 
Efi oo wt asa new glove. Tne youn, 
im on on SS ae tenderness at first, onens 
smallest advance at a time, till she gradually 
pm him, and twists him ultimately round her 
= ; whereas the ny A who is hasty, and = 
a hurry, never a lover to take 
a be k fs with nothing but her finger-end:. 
Goneonzora.—It is well known that some kinds of 
cheese are more digestivle than others; but hither’o 
there nave been no reliable data on the subject. Herr 
Klerze, a German investigator, has now supplied them 
by finding that er and Roquefort are the most 


easily others follow ta order of merit, 
come, agin Gorgonzola, Neuchatel, po ages 

Matns, fr de Brte, and lastly, the 
nana indigessbl of all, Swiss cheese. 


way that they cannot touch each other. Waen dry they 
are packed in h roils in Phew or cases, Toat is the 
state in which is received in this country. 


weed 
Here the leaves 7 sprinkled with an infusion of 
tobacco made and waste parts and left to 
heat and ferment. "While etill damp the Jeaves ard 
efther laid upon each other and pressed into cavendish 
or negrohead, or spun Tato. twist, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Constant ReapEer.—l, Venilles me pardouner. 2. 
Buis-je pardonré. 3. Term of exdearment. 

Baccavs.—Common red wine is called vin ordinaire 
in France. 


Jzztprt.—Much of the sulphur In general use comes 
from Sicily. 


IxqurrER.—1l, William IV. 2. The Eiffel tower is 984 
feet high. 


Farra.—The winter in Vancouver is asa rule open, 
and comparatively mild. 

Topsy.—l. No knowledge of any such Institution. 2. 
We think not. 


Dvuscs.—Santiago is the capital of Chili; Valparaiso 
{s the chief seaport. 


Ros Roy.—The Queen opened Loch Katrine Water- 
works on 24th October, 1859. 


DesoraH.— Boscobel is in Shropshire, but jast on the 
verge of the county. 


Lovety Lr1an.— Phoebus was a name of Apollo, often 
used in the same sense as Sol. 


E F, T.—The Rev. 8. J. F. Mitchell is the Bnglich 
chaplain at Neuchatel. 


Frrst OCovsry.—There is no legal hindrance to the 
marriage of cousins in any degree. 

E. Crispix.—Anent means about, concerning; also, 
over, against, opposite to. The word is Scotch. 


Roctr.— Prince Blemarck resigned the General 
Chancellorship on 17th March, 1890. 


One oy Distress.—If the carrier undertook to deliver 
the dog safely he would be responsible. 


Davin.—The population of Leeds fs 367,500, and of 
Birmingham 429 200. 


MistriBuxr ANNTEZ.—A person under twenty-one ysars 
of sge cannot be sued for breach of promise. 


Dvuptey.—The town of Dudley {s in Worcestershire ; 
the castle is in Staffordshire. 


P. D.—The Elementary Education Act which created 
school boards wes passed in 1870. 


Tor.—The United States of America is the source of 
our largest foreign corn supply. 

Revses —It is against our rule to give trade ad- 
dresses. In this case we could not if we would. 


Josiree.—We do not think that any special value is 
now set on Jubilee coins. The craz> bas dicd out, 


Twenrty-onr.—Debts contracted by a minor cannot be 
recovered on his coming of age. 


Grratpinz.—No; we are unable to suggest any 
remedy for the annoyance you complain of. 


Dotty.—You have no right to remove the turf laid 
down by you during your tenancy. 


L. T.—Get some bran, wet it, and when it Is almost 
dry, rub your sampler with it until the dirt disappears. 


Dorornea.—The waterproof coat which has been 
stiffened cannot be softened again. It is of no further 
use, 


Ont 1x TrovsLe.—The rent cannot be recovered In 
the police court. The landlord mut go to the county 
court. 


Bos's SweeTneart.—A deduction has always been 
made from the soldier’s pay for meat and bread, It is 
from 4$d. to 5d. per day. 


Krt.—The length of the mean solar day is twenty- 
four hours, and of the mean sidereal day about twenty 
three hours fifty-+ix minutes four seconds. 


Curistorner —Sir William Wallace was Imprisoned 
in Dumbarton Castle, Scotland, before being taken to 
London for execution. 


Dovetrut.—A cheqre is not a legal tender, and a 
by = A is not obliged to take a cheque in payment of 
e de 


Ont Wo Wants To Know.—Bullion is properly un- 
coined gold and silver in the mass; but the word is 
sometimes also used to denote gold and silver coin, 


Dicxoy.—The Earl of Jersey is Governor of New 
Fonth Wales. Governmen’ House, Sydney, would bea 
avfictent address. 


Pretty Marw.—To cure pri k'y heat, mix a large 
portion of wheat bran with either cold or Inke-warm 
water, and use it as a bath twice or thrice a day. 


SHamroce.—1 It is a matter of indifference. 2. If 
the parents were naturalised americans, yes ; if not, it 
ould not be strictly and legally accurate. 


Pozziep Ont —Rain takes up from the sir as it falls 
2 Iittle carbonic acid and ammonia, and it is this, it is 
sald, which makes it better for plantsthan pump water. 


Dan.—There are quite a number of State Imperial 
Railways in Indfa, each having a different London office, 
You vill find the complete list in Whitaker's almanack. 


TeRpsicHoRE.—A dancing master simply giving 
dsnofng lessons in hie own honre does not need & 
Hicerse. A lMocense is required for sny house, room, 
en, or other place ‘‘kept cr used for public 
cing, singing, music, or public entertair ment of a 
like kind." The authority is the Pabl’c Health Acts 
Amendment Act, 1899. 


One in Want or Apvice —Advertice, or get your 

f.iend to watch daily advertisements and send in 

' application you have lift with her. Other plan of little 
use, Sond copies of both testimonials. 


Jory.—The fact of the leading partner being a lady 
does not in any way render the use of ‘' Messrs.” in- 
appropriate in addreseiog the firm, That is customary 
ur der all circumstances. 


MoLty.—The jacket can be renewed om te being 
sent to the dyer to be dipped. Any oo! R process 
would in all probability result In making the ‘‘ green- 
ness” more apparent. 


Pip.—We are not able to name any process spart 
from —and that you objsct to—by which your 
canvas id be waterpruofed without having its 
weight increased. 

CHicken. — A deputy-lientenant acts under the 
direction of the ieldabeenh, who is the head of 
the local military forces of the county—the militia and 
yeomanry. 

Horspve.—The French were in exclusive posression 
of machine guns in their war with the Germans; bat 
their mitraffleure proved much less formidable in action 
than had been anticipated. 


TOM, 
Yzs, Tom's the best fellow that ever you knew, 
Just Hsten to th’s :— 


When the old miil took fire, and the flooring fell thro’ 
And I with ft, helpless there, fall in my view 

What do yon thick my eyes saw through the fire 
That crept along, crept , nigher and nigher, 

Bot Robin, my baby-boy, laughing to see 

The shining? He must have come there after me, 
Toddled along from the cottage without 

Anjone’s missing him. Then, what a shout— 


Oh! how I shouted, ‘' For Heaven's sake, men, 
Save little Robin |” and again 
They tried, but the fire held them back like a wall. 
I could hear them go at it, and st it, and call, 
** Never mind, baby, sit atill, ike a man ! 
We'er coming to get you as fast as we can.” 

not see hi pe ig He sat 


aced by his side; and his eyes 
Stared at the flame with a baby’s surprise, 
Calm and urc nscious, as nearer it crept. 


The roar of the fire up above must have kept 

The soun‘ of his mother’s voice shrieking his name 

From the child: Bot I heardit. It came 
Oh, God, what a cry! 

The axes went faster ; I saw the sparks fly 

= ~~ men worked like tigers, nor minded the 


ae | _—— them—when, suddenly, there at their 
ee 


The great beams leaned in—they saw him—then crash, 
Dowa came the wall! The men made a dash— 
Jumped to get out of the way—and I though’ 

“ all's up with littls Robin !” and brought 

Slowly the arm that was least hurt to hide 

The sight of the child there—when swift, at my side, 
Someone rushed by, and went right through the flame, 
Straight as a dart—cavght the child—and then came 
Back with him, ch: king and cryiag, but—saved | 
Saved safe and sound | 


Oh, how the men raved, 
Shouted and cried and hurrahed! Then they all 
Rushed at the work again, lest the back wall 
Where I was | , away from the fire, 

Should fall in bury me. 


Ob, you'd admire 
To see Robin now; he’s as bright as a dime, 
Deep in tome mischief, too, most of the time. 
Tom, ft was, saved him. Now, isn’t it true 
Tom's the bert fullow that ever you knew? 
There's Robina now! See, he’s strong as a log! 
And there comes Tom, too—and Tom's old dog. 


0. F. W. 


Cravpr —The uniform stamp of one ponny on rece'pts 
was enacted in Avgnst, 1853, under Lord Aberdeen’s 
Ministry, Mr. Glacstone being Ohanoclicr of the 
Exchequer. 


CatTHoric —The Greek Oatholic and Syrisn Catholic 
Churches acknowledge the Pops, though they are sald 
in some p:rticulars to approach more nearly to the 
Greek than the Roman Ohurch. 


Anxious Motner.—Let the lad, if he is a stout fellow, 
engege as an ordinary seaman. Hia outfit will cost be- 
tween £8 and £9. Of course, he is not tooold to be 
apprenticed it that is preferred, 


InpIGNANT One.—The parent must deliver the medical 
certificate to the schcolmaster or to the attendance 
officer. If hs is then summoned he can state the facts 
to the magistrates, 


Satty.—The last date at which bread was at a ebilling 
the quartern loaf was in 1814. It was 114d in November, 
1846, and May, 1847, Since then 10d. has been the 
higheat price. 


Lerry,—1. A lad joining the navy between 15 and 16 
years of sge may rise to the position of master gunver, 
and retire on a pention of 2s 6d. daily by the time he is 

lorty years of age. 2 From the cay he j:ivs he gets 





fi 
a oon ees to his food, and after six months 
his pay !s increased. 





—L LL 
MisFORTUNE.—Th9 only {natttution of the kind ¢ 
reducei gentlemen that we kcow of is the Obartis 
touse, Tho registrar is Mr. H. W. Le>, Charterhonse. 
square, Aldersgate-stre:t, E.0. m 


Roperick.—The thirty years’ war in Germ 

beyen in 1618 and ended 22 1648, ote tho prt ace 
up into a num of pe tates, wh se 

monarcts in fact, if not in —_ ees 


Baseyut MaBet.—While white fs not oc nsidered to be 
& mourning colour, It is often worn assuch, Girls and 
young ladies frequently wear white dresses with black 
ribbons, sashes, hats and gloves. 


Siz Hran.—1. Ospe Town is decidedly healthy, and, 
suitable plice for emigrants from this country, 9 
Navvies are the only labourers sppsrently in demsni, 
Clerks ought on no azcount to go there, 


Lorp Tracy.—We are afraid you cannot get the 
spectal information you desire about Darban, but try 
Government Eanfgrants Information Office, 31, Broad. 
—_ London, 8.W. The answer is there if any whers, 
and will be given at once. 


Drana.—Tho planet nearest to the sun is Mersnry 
and after tt come fm order Venus, the earth, Mars, 
Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, snd Neptune. Merenry, 
Venus, and Mars are than the earth; all ths 

are much larger. 


F. L.—The girl fs quite free to go where she may 
think fit. The parties have no foal claim upon her, 
but if she has been indebted to them for her maint:n- 
ances of course have a clatm upon her regard 
which she cannot neglect. 


R. T. B.—The eer y bad Milky Way fs, according to 
Herschel, ‘that great Iumincus band which stretches 
every e all acroes the sky, from horizon to 
horizon, and which forms a zone completely encirclin, 
the whole sphere, almost in a great ciccle.”’ 


Dowatv.—There is sely the same’ amount of 
simflarity in Danfel and Donald that there is between 
Moses and Malcol m—that is to say, there fs ne similarity 
or connection whatever. The one tsa purely Hebrew 
name, the ot*er a distinctly Gaelic one, 


Inpz.—The use of ambergris in Burope is now entirely 
confined t> psrfamery. It was once regarded as usefal 
in typhoid fevers and various nervous diseases. The 
word {fs pronounted as if spelled am-ber-grees, the 
accent on the first syllable. 


IcNoraMus.—Cosmog-ny is the sclence which treats 
of the origin of the unfverse. Oosmography fs the 
science which treats of the construction, figure, and 
arrangement of all parts of the world; and therefore 

omprehends astr Y, geography, and geology, 





Poppy.—Perfumes were in general use among 
ancients. Aromatic drugs, such as storax, frankincerss, 
bensoip, cloves, etc., enter int» the comzosition of a 
perfume ; and many mes are compvsed of aromatiz 
herbs or leaves, as lavender, marjorams, sage, thyme, 


Atma.—The advice we give you in sincerity is, take a 
six months’ engsgement on a farm at home, then get a 
free passtgs out to Queensland as a farm servant, really 
the only male emigrants in demand there now, or likely 
to be for some tims to come. To go out asa clerk in 
any capacity, or with tne view of turning the hani to 
anything is just to throw your life away. 

Exarmrr.—A lover should bo treated with the same 
—— asanew glove. Toe young lady should pull 

‘m on with the utmost tenderness at first, only makiag 
the smallest advance at a time, till she gradually galus 
upen him, and twists him ultimately round her little 
finger; whereas the lady who is hasty, and in 
hamf'but be hiv never get a lover to take her 

but be k fs with nothing but her finger-ends. 

Goneonxzora.—It is well known that some kinds of 
cheese are more ole than others; but hither’o 
there have been no reliable data on the subject. Herr 
Klerze, a German investigator, has now supplied them 
by finding that Cheshire and Roquefort are the mot 
easily i The others follow ta order of merit, 
namely, Emmentha!, Gorgonzola, Neacbate!, Ramadour, 
Roten! , Matns, Fromage de Brte, and lastly, the 
most indigestible of all, Swirs cheese. 


Ivqurisrrive Dick.—When the tobacco plant {s ripe 
the leaves are gathered snd hung up to dry tn sucha 
way that they cannot touch each other. Woen dry they 
are packed in huge ro\ls in barrels or cases. Toast is the 
state in which the weed is received tn this country. 
Here the leaves are sprinkled with an infasion of 
tobacco made from stalks and waste parts and left to 
heat and ferment. While still damp the Jeavos ar3 
either laid upon each other and pressed into cavendian 
or negrohead, or spun iato twist. 
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SALT RECAL. 


THE ANTISEPTIC EFFERVESCENT SALINE. 


“TI have not before met with a so well manufactured and ingenious combination, at once PERFECTLY SAFE, and yet g 
ENTIRELY EFFICIENT for the purpose for which it is recommended.” 


7 7 Past President of the Society of Public Analysts ; Editor of the “ Analyst .” 
JOH N MU TE Rr F.R. S.E. { of “ Manuals of Analytical and Pharmaceutical Chemistry and of Materia Pre 
A pleasant and refreshing effervescing drink. Develops Ozone—the principle of life. Cleanses the Mouth, Sweetens the Breatp and 
corrects all impurities arising from errors in diet. ; 


Prevents and relieves INDIGESTION, NAUSEA, FLATULENCE, BILIOUS HEADACHE, and all stomachic irregularities, 
Possesses marvellous RECUPERATIVE properties, is invaluable in relieving and stimulating the overworked brain, and resuscitating exhausjj 
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Dr, J. Collis 
ter is imy 
traordinar 
at have oc 
surprising 
ao from 2 
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vitality. : 
For Ladies SALT REGAL is invaluable—cheering and sustaining them when overdone with heat and fatigue. It maintains a ly inet 
healthy condition of the skin, purifying the system, removing all humours from the body, and destroying the sources of bad complexion. ; a Bott 
old ¥ 


Insist upon having SALT REGAL and no other. It cannot be imitated, and stands alone. Copies of Testimonials and Certificate of Analy: 
tccompany each bottle. Bottles 2s. 9d., of all Chemists and Stores ; if not procurable from the nearest, a Postal Order for 2s. 9d. to the MANAGER. gai? 
REGAL WORKS, LIVERPOOL, will bring a Bottle by return of Post. 


WHELPTONS 


WHELPTON’S PILLS, 
THE BEST FAMILY MEDICINE, 
Are one of those Pure Medicines which for their extraordinan 


properties have gained an almost Universal Reputation, 
WHELP TON’S Oo xr Ww Recommended for Disorders of the Head, 
HEALING OINTMENT. r 


Chest, Bowels, Liver, ani 
74d., 1s. 13d., and 2s, 9d., of all Chemists. 


G. WHELPTON & SONS, 3, Crane Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


———— 












'The best remedy 
or Burns, Scalds, Ulcers, 
and all Skin Diseases. 












Vir. Sims R 
preparati 
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refreshin, 


R 
FO MORDERS! WOODWARD 'S  HOLLOWAY'S PILLS AND OINTHENS 


Used by Doctors | Tif BEST MEDICINES FOR FAMILY USE. Jj COL 











[TRADE MAR ADE MARK (REGISTERED) 
Established 1835 

















| FOR 
in their own F. 
d THE PILLS Mfectually 
Families. : : ; d 
Purify the Blood, correct all Disorders of the internal organs, on 
And are Invaluable in all Complaints incidental to Females. ; , 
THE OINTMENT Central 
> ’ ° | Is the most reliable Remedy for Chest and Throat Affections, Gout, Rheumatism, sti 
Or Infants Preser Ual1VE, Joints, Old Wounds, Sores, Ulcers, and all Skin Diseases. 





Manufactured only at 78, New Oxford Street, London 
And sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World. 


N.B.— Advice gratis, at the above address, daily, between the hours of 11 and4, 
or by letter. 


Is the only REALLY SAFE Remedy for all Disorders of 
Infants and Children, especially for difficult TEETHING. 
Prevents CONYULSIONS. 


From Dr. ANDREW WILsoN, F.R.S., &c.—‘‘It is an excellent Family Remedy, and 
no Nursery should be without it.” 


: | - 
1s. 14d., all Chemists. London Depot :—489, OXFORD STREET. | 
“The Matrimonial Post and Fashionable Marriage | TO BACCON ISTS 
| 








Advertiser.” This Journal, whose clientéle has enormously increased | COMMENCING BUSINESS should write for Illustrated Catalogue (post fre 
owing to system adopted by the management, offers every advantage to persons | to LESSER FRIEDLANDER, Complete Tobacconist’s Furnisher, 3, HOUNDS 
desiring Marriage. Price 3d.; in envelope, 44d. Address, EDITOR, 9, DITCH, LONDON. The OLDEST and CHEAPEST House in the WORLD. 
NICHOLAS STREET, BRISTOL. N.B.—A Business Suitable for Ladies. 
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Mark your Wardrobe. What is more charming than a lovely woman with a Clear Skin 
and Healthy Complexion, which can only be obtained by 


WALTON’S “FLORA NIGRA” ’ 
WALTON'S RENOWNED KALODERMA 
JET MARKING INK, so celebrated for preserving and enhancing to the latest 
nen . : iod of life « 
For Writing, Etching, or Drawing on Linen, =A . ODE 2 a eaaty oe 
i any 
4 Gallen, has Freckles, Sunburn, Rudness, Rough- 
Without the Application of Heat. ness, Pimples, Blotches, 
It is used with a Rubber, Metallic, or Box- | Sallowness, Blac«x 
wood Stamp, Steel Pen, or Stencil Plate. It | gnots, ; 
is invaluable for Hotels, Laundries, Dyers, Spots, and 
Unions, Hospitals and Large Institutions, 
&c. It resists the action of strong Bleaching 
chemicals now so much in use. \s 
Price -1s. to 21s. each. Post free for 13 +t 
Stamps. 
SoLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, Stationers, &c. 


SIMPLICITY 
Electro-plating and Gilding at Eom. 
WALTON’S Celebrated Argent 
Will Re-silver all kinds of Plated Gus 
. Copper, Brass, Nickel Silver, &c., 9ucl 
all disfigure. | Reflectors, Lamps, Harness, Urn Taps, 
ments and imper- | kets, &c. Price 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., &e. 
fections natural or acci- | free for 21 Stamps. Also 
dental on + the and oe and WALTON’S AURINE, 
is superior to Cold Cream, Lip Salveor| 4 gojution of Gold for Re-gilding Che 
Vaseline, for Cracked Lips, Chapped Hands, y Ree , Silver, &c.,, equal to So id Goi 
Armes, &c. It is so perfectly harmless, that it may be | When ladies wish to change Silver a 
freely applied to the most tender infant for any abrasions or | into Gold, this will I — Pe for ! 
excoriations of Skin. To ladies after the ride, promenade, or drive | Yemient. Price 2s. 6d. 
and he of Ball its cooli freshing qual!ties will be f Stamps. ; 
nd he of Ball-room, its cooling and refreshing qual‘ties will be found Soup BY CHEMISTS AND [RoNMONGERS 
great luxury, detection irapossible. P-ice 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 7s 6d. to 21s. each. 


Post free for 30 Stamps.} Sold by all Cnemists and Perfumers. 


T. WALTON, ANALYTICAL CHEMIST, Haverstock Hill, London. 
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DR. JU. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 


THE ORIGINAL 


is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
is the best remedy known for COUGHS, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. 


effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—DIPHTHERIA, FEVER, CROUP, AGUE. 
acts like acharm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in CHOLKRA and DYSENTERY. : 














) J, Collis Browne's Chlorodyne, has earned for itself, not only in Hindostan, but all over the Kast. 
tee is imported into the country, and we shall be glad to hear of its finding a place in» - 


AND ONLY GENUINE 


effectually cuts short all attacks of EPILEPSY, HYSTERIA, PALPITATION, and SPASMS. 
is the only palliative in NEURALGIA, RHEOMATISM, GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, MENINGITIS, &c. 
From SYMES & Oo., Pharmaceutical Chemists, Medical Hall, Simla, January 5, 1880. 
Dgar Str,—We embrace this opportunity of congratulating you upon the wide-spread reputation this justly esteemed medicine 


As a remedy of general utility, we much question whether a 


ry Anglo-Indian home. We could multiply instances ad infinitum of the 


j ficacy of Dr.Collis Browne's Chlorodyne in Diarrhea and Dysentery, Spa..os, Cramps, Neuralgia, the Vomiting of Pregnancy, and as a general sedative, 
ope: Arse nee our personal observation during many years. In Choleraie Diarrhea, and even in the more terrible forms of Cholera itself, we have witnessed 


s surprisingly controlling power. 


We have never used any other form of this medicine than Collis Browne’s, from a firm conviction that it is decidedly the best, and 


io from a sense of duty we owe to the profession and the public, as we are of opinion that the substitution of any other than Collis Browne's is a deliberate breach of 


ith on the part of the Chemist to prescriber and patient alike, 


We are, Sir, faithfully yours, SYMES & Co. 


Members of the Pharm. Society of Great Britain, His Hacellency the Viceroy’s Chemists. 


Vice-Chancellor Wood stated that Dr. J. Conzis Brownz was undoubtedly the Inventor of CHLoRopyn3, that the whole story of the Defendant Freeman was 
deliberately untrue. 


id in Bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d., by all Chemists. 


Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell St., W.C. 





Refreshing & Invigorating. 
Prevents and Cures Indigestion, 
Dyspepsia, &c., &c. 
It is in the form of a powder, 
and when mixed with water 
makes an invigorating 
Y and refreshing drink. 
Tonic and 
most pleasant 
drink. 
IT PURIFIES THE BLOOD 
AND KEEPS THE SKIN CLEAR 
AND HEALTHY. 
Mme. Marie Roze says :—‘‘I have 
used your ‘EFFERVESCENT POTASH’ 
with remarkable results. It is really won- 
derful.” Testimonials also from Madame 
Christine Nilsson, Miss Ellen Terry, Dr. G. B. 
Frier, and thousands of others, 
ONE BOTTLE WILL PROVE ITS VALUE. 
Sold by all Chemists, 28, per bottle, or sent post free on 
receipt of Postal Order for 2s. by the Sole Proprietors :— 


COX & Co., 13, Market St., Nottingham. 
COMFORT THOMPSON'S 


FOR THE WEARY NEW FRENCH CORN 


FEET. PLASTER 
Pfectually removes Hard or Soft CORNS and BUNIONS, and Reduces Enlarged 
rInfamed TOK-JOINTS. It is thin as silk, and comfortable to the Foot. NO 
PAIN. Packets 1s. each ; by post, One Stamp extra. Genuine: only from 


Mm EE. THOMPSON 
Central Homeopathic Pharmacy, 17, Gordon Street, Glasgow. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


Exquisite Model. Perfect Fit. Guaranteed Wear. 
\ 


¥ a, WY PATENT DIAGONAL 
SEAM CORSET, 


PATENTED IN ENGLAND AND ON THE CONTINENT. 

Will not split in the Seams, nor tear in the Fabric. 

Made in White, Black, and all the Fashionable Colours and Shades, 
in Italian Cloth, Satin, and Coutil ; alsoin the New Sanitary Woollen 
Cloth, 4s. 11d., 5s. 11d., 6s. 11d., 7s. 1ld. per pair and upwards. 

CAUTION.—Beware of worthless Imitations. Every genuine 
Y & N Corset is stam **Y & N Patent Diagonal Seam, No. 116,” 
in oval on the inside lining. 

THREE GOLD MEDALS. 
Sold by the principal Drapers and Ladies’ Outfitters in the United 

Kingdom and Colonies. 


ir. Sims Reeves says, “‘ This 
preparation is a great 
boon, simple and 
refreshing.” 
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DRESS FABRICS. 





The Finest Collection in the Kingdom is now being shown at the 


MIDLAND DRAPERY STORES 


59 and 60, High Street, Birmingham ; 
KENNETH WILSON & CO., Proprietors. 





Ladies before purchasing their Dresses for the coming Season should write 
to the above address for Patterns, when they will receive by return post 
the finest collection in the Kingdom to select from. 


PATTERNS OF ALL GOODS SENT POST FREE. 


Patterns of all kinds of Drapery, Gents’ Suitings, Tweeds, Serges, 
Shirtings, &c., sent Post Free to any address. 


THE STORES’ FASHION CATALOGUE 


P.O.O. and Cheques made payable to KENNETH WILSON & CO., Birmingham. 
Cash or Notes can be sent in Registered Letters. Postal Orders are an easy mode of 
remitting money. All goods amounting to 20s. and upwards carriage paid to any part 
of England, Scotland, and Wales; and Cork, Dublin, and Belfast, for Ireland. 


Telegraphic Address—* KENNETH, BIRMINGHAM.” 


Every Lady should send for one of the following Lots, and test their 
extraordinary value. 


Lor C. 1.—Special Surah Silk Dress, 36s. 6d., contains 15 yards of beautiful Black 
Surah Silk, twilled both sides ; 1 Lady’s fine White Longcloth Skirt, beautifully trimmed 
with Swiss Needlework, and }-dozen Ladies’ Pure White Irish Linen Handkerchiefs, the 
whole contents sent carriage paid for £1 16s. 6d. Marvellous value. 


Lor C. 2.—A very Special Trial Parcel, containing 2 Dresses for 7s. 1ld., 12 yards 
beautiful Cheviot Flake Costume Suiting, and 12 yards of superfine extra quality Stripe 
Costume Suiting. Both these lovely dresses can be had in all the newest colourings for 
Spring and Summer wear. The two Dresses, sent for 7s. 1ld., cannot be purchased at 
any other establishment under 5s. 6d. each dress. 


Lot C. 7.—Gent’s Special Suiting Tweed Parcel, 14s. 1ld., contains 7 yards splendid 
Scotch Tweed, in Greys, Fawns, Heathers, light or dark mixtures; 3 Gents’ White Irish 
Lawn Handkerchiefs, hemmed ready for use; 1 pair Gent’s Wool Half-hose. The lot 
sent for 14s. lld. Every gentleman sending for this parcel will be astonished at its value. 
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A WONDERFUL MEDICINE 


a ARE admitted by thousands to be worth above a Guinea a Box for Bilious anj 
Nervous Disorders, such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Sick Headache 
s Giddiness, Fullness and Swelling after Meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, (qj 


Chills, Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of Breath, Costivensss, 


s Scurvy, Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep, Frightful Dreams, and ,j 
Nervous and Trembling Sensations, &c. The first dose will give relief a 
8 twenty minutes. This is no fiction, for they have done it in thousands of cag, 


Every sufferer is earnestly invited to try one Box of these Pills, and they wil 


. WORTH A GUINEA A BOX, 
, | For Females of all ages these Pills are invaluable. No Female should 
without them. There is no medicine to be found to equal BEECHAM, 
8 PIILLS for removing any obstruction or irregularity of the system. If taku 
according to the directions given with each Box, they will soon restore femal 
5 of all ages to sound and robust health. . 
For a weak stomach, impaired digestion, and all disorders of the liver they 
8 act like magic, and a few doses will be found to work wonders upon the mos 
important organs in the human machine. They strengthen the whole musculy 
J system, restore the long-lost complexion, bring back the keen edge of appetit, 
and arouse into action, with the rosebud of health, the whole peeled energy 
. of the human frame. These are facts admitted by thousands, embracing aj 
* classes of society ; and one of the best guarantees to the nervous and debilitatel 
BEECH AM * a LLS is, BEECHAM’S PILLS have the largest sale of any patent medicine in te 
world. 
. Full directions are given with each Box. Sold by all Druggists ani 


5 Patent Medicine Dealers in the United Kingdom. 
Prepared only and sold Wholesale and Retail by the Proprietor, 1, 
e BEECHAM, Chemist, St. Helens, in Boxes, at 1s. 14d., and 2s. 9d. each, 
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and for all affections of the & C I } Ip f 
soRE THROATS, PUISGRYNM cust STANDARD > a ' 
‘i BRONCHITIS, &c. and LUNGS. FOR PRESERVING 
ea Recommended by the greatest Medical POoLisH THE SKIN & COMPLEXIO0 
$A Authorities, including Sir MORELL 9 7‘ 0 oS a from the effects of the 
‘* They are Nature’s Own Medicine, gained by simply distilling the Waters of For Boots & Shoes, SUN, WINDS, and sooner ? ATER | 




















é the famous Soden Springs.” - Read the Times, October 10, 1889. iil ROUGHNESS, REDNESS. SUNBURN, T ‘ 
+3 Will give Instant Relief. Their effect is Wonderful. May be had of all Boot- IRRITATION, &c., , , 
; be Sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d., BY ALL CHEMISTS, or for 15 Stamps of makers, And keeps the Skin Soft, Smooth, 
a THE SODEN MINERAL PRODUCE COMPANY, eemnemneate Sateen cme ated eee balk 
es EY LIMITED, ‘* BEET *$ Glycerine and Cucumber, and t 
<3 ] WORSHIP ST E.C refuse all imitations, many of which are poisonous. 
iy TRADE MARK 52, BREAD STREET, CHEAPSIDE. ’ 9“. | Bottles 1s. and 2s, 6d., of all Chemists and Perfumen. 
i: M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, CHELTENHAM. 
et 
es: Bottles 
a GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
; < Sold 
nee 
By 9 Everywhere 
Fi 
ait The Cure for Skin Diseases, Eruptions, 
eet Blotches, Eczema, Acne, Disfigure- 
i, ments. Makes the Skin Clear, Smooth, 
of Supple, Healthy. ele 
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GREAT DIGESTIVE STRENGTH! 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. | ?°upetait”Nervous complsinte, 


Debility, &c. 


ah ah 





(BREAKFAST) > | 2s. 6d. 
SOLD EVERYWHEBE. 
QUININE AND ROM 
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SALT. RECAL. 
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THE ANTISEPTIC EFFERVESCENT SALINE. 


“I have not before met with a so well manufactured and ingenious combination, at once PERFECTLY SAFE, and yet y 
ENTIRELY EFFICIENT for the purpose for which it is recommended.” 
rT Past President of the Society of Public Analysts; Edi “ i 
JOHN MUTER, F.R.S.E.  { 70-"ittnnats'ay' Analytical and Pharmaceutical Chemistry and of stern ya 
A pleasant and refreshing effervescing drink. Develops Ozone—the principle of life. Cleanses the Mouth, Sweetens the Breath 
corrects all impurities arising from errors in diet. > and 
Prevents and relieves INDIGESTION, NAUSEA, FLATULENCE, BILIOUS HEADACHE, and all stomachic irregularities, 
Possesses marvellous RECUPERATIVE properties, is invaluable in relieving and stimulating the overWorked brain, and resuscitating exhansiei 
vitality. y 
For Ladies SALT REGAL is invaluable—cheering and sustaining them when overdone with heat and fatigue. It maintains g clear 
healthy condition of the skin, purifying the system, removing all humours from the body, and destroying the sources of bad complexion, 
Insist upon having SALT REGAL and no other. It cannot be imitated, and stands alone. Copies of Testimonials and Certificate of Analy 
accompany each bottle. Bottles 2s. 9d., of all Chemists and Stores ; if not procurable from the nearest, a Postal Order for 2s. 9d. to the MANAGER, SALT 
REGAL WORKS, LIVERPOOL, will bring a Bottle by return of Post. 


WHELPTON'’S 


WHELPTON’S PILLS, 
THE BEST FAMILY MEDICINE, 
Are one of those Pure Medicines which for their extraordinary 


properties have gained an almost Universal Reputation 
WHELP TON’S oO zr Iw Recommended for Disorders of the Head, 
. HEALING OINTMENT. Tr 


Chest, Bowels, Liver, ani 
74d., 1s. 14d., and 2s, 9d., of all Chemists. 
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The best remedy 
or Burns, Scalds, Ulcers, 
and all Skin Diseases. 
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Pa ME Tr. 
Established 1885 G- WHELPTON & SONS, 3, Crane Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


MELLIN’ FOOD 


For INFANTS and INVALIDS. 


27a, Stoane Srreer, February 16th, 1889. 
“ Mrs. A. Srozcker encloses a photo of her little girl, who was fed entirely 
on MELLIN’S FOOD for more than a year, and she has never had an illness.” 


MELLIN’S FOOD BISCUITS. 


Palatable, Digestive, Nourishing, Sustaining. Price 2s. and 3s. 6d. per Tin. 














MELLIN’S LACTO-GLYCOSE, OR MILK FOOD 
Dissolved in warm water, is ready for immediate use. Price 2s. and 3s. per Bottle 








SHAKESPERIAN WISDOM ON THE FEEDING AND REARING OF INFANT 

_A Pamphlet of Quotations from Shakespeare, and Portraits-of Beautiful Children, together wit 
perso which are of the highest interest to all mothers. To be had with Samples free by post # 
application to 


Miss 81OcCKER, — 3 Years. G. MELLIN, MARLBORO’ WORKS, PECKHAM, LONDON, 84 


Mark your Wardrobe. What is more charming than a lovely woman with a Clear Skin 
and Healthy Complexion, which can only be obtained by 


WALTON’S " FLORA NIGRA” | WALTON'S RENOWNED KALODER 
JET MARKING INK, so celebrated for preserving and enhancing to the latest MA 


as: Satie, “Mnataiens ae : period of life a Skin of Real Beauty. 
for Writing, ee a on Linen, KALODERMA quickly removes Tan, 
: % — ao Freckles, Sunburn, Rudness, Rough- 
Without the Application of Heat. | ness, Pimples, Blotches, 
It is used with a Rubber, Metallic, or Box- | Sallowness, Black 
wood Stamp, Steel Pen, or Stencil Plate. It | spots, and 
is invaluable for Hotels, Laundries, Dyers, 
Unions, Hospitals and Large Institutions, 
&e. It resists the action of strong Bleaching | 
hemicals new so inuch in Use | 
Price 1s. to 21s. each. Post free for ls | 








SIMPLICITY 
Electro-plating and Gilding at Home 
WALTON’S Celebrated Argentii 
Will Re-silver all kinds of Plated ons 
Copper, Brass, Nickel Silver, &c., TH 
all disfigure- Reflectors, Lamps, Harness, Urn Taps, 
ments and imper~ | kets, &c. Price 1s. 6d., 28. 6d., 
fections natural or acci- | free for 21 Stamps. Also 
dental on the Face and Neck and WALTON’S AUBINE, 
is superior to Cold Cream, Lip Salve or A Soluti f Gold for Re- 
Vaseline, for Cracked Lips, Chapped Hands, p Ae ang hn So. equal v0 80 do 
It is x» perfectly harmless, that it may be | When ladies wish te fans rgb 
treely applied te the most tender infant for any abrasions or into Gold, this wi 1 be —_ tne 8 
excoriations of Skin. ‘Yo ladies after the ride, promenade, or drive Soo Price 2s. 6d. Pos 
and he of Ball-room, its cooling and refreshing qualities will be found inte CuEMtsts AND IRONMONGEBS 
great luxury, detection impossible. Price 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 7s 6d. to 21s. each. ‘ 


Post free for 30 Stamps.) Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 


T. WALTON, ANALYTICAL CHEMIST, Haverstock Hill, London. 




































Stamps. 
SoLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, STATIONERS, &c, 
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DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE 














r, J. Collis 
tter is impo! 
traordinary 
+ have occurred e 
surprisingly controlliag power. 
so from a sense O' ¢ 
ith on the part of the Chemist to prescriber and patient alike. 


is admitted by the Profession to be the'most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 

is the best remedy known for COUGHS, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. 

effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—DIPHTHERIA, FEVER, CROUP, AGUE. 

acts like-a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in CHOLRRA and DYSENTERY. 

effectually cute short all attacks of EPILEPSY, HYSTERIA, PALPJTATION, and SPASMS, 

is the only palliativein NEURALGIA, RHEOMATISM, GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, MENINGITIS, &c. 


From SYMES & Co., Pharmaceutical Chemists, Medical Hall, Simla, January 5, 1880. 

I Dear Str,—We embrace this opportunity of congratulating you upon the wide-spread reputation this justly esteemed medicine 
Browne's Chlorodyne, has earned for itself, not only in Hindostan, but all over the Kast. 
rted into the country, and we shall be glad to hear of its finding a place in+- ry Anglo-Indian home. We could multiply instances ad injinitum of the 
fficacy of Dr.Collis Browne's Chlorodyne in Diarrhoea and Dysentery, Spa..os, Cramps, Neuralgia, the Vomiting of Pregnancy, and as a general sedative, 
under our personal observation during many years. In Choleraic Diarrhoea, and even in the more terrible forms of Cholera itself, we have witnessed 
We have never used any other form of this medicine than Collis Browne’s, from a firm conviction that it is decidedly the best, and 
f duty we owe to the profession and the public, as we are of opinion that the substitution of any other than Collis Browne's is a deliberate breach of 


Asa remedy of general utility, we much question whether a 


We are, Sir, faithfully yours, SYMES & Co. 


Members of the Pharm. Society of Great Britain, His Excellency the Viceroy’s Chemists. 


Vice-Chancellor Wood stated that Dr. J. Connis Browne was undoubtedly the Inventor of Cuitoropyng, that the whole story of the Defendant Frezman was 


deliberatel 
Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell St., W.C. 


‘id in Bottles at 1s. 14d., 28. 9d., and 4s. 6d., by all Chemists. 


untrue. 





JOLLOWAY'S PILLS AND OINTMENT, 


THE BEST MEDICINES FOR FAMILY USE. 





THE PiLLS 
Purify the Blood, correct all Disorders of the internal organs, 
And are Invaluable in all Complaints incidental to Females. 
THE OINTMENT ‘ 


the most reliable Remedy for Chest and Throat Affections, Gout, Rheumatism, Stiff 
Joints, Old Wounds, Sores, Ulcers, and all Skin Diseases. 





Manufactured only at 78, New Oxford Street, London, 
And sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World. 


N.B.— Advice gratis, at the above address, daily, between the hours of 11 and 4, 
or by letter. 





eee Exquisite Model. Perfect Fit. Guaranteed Wear. 


PATENT DIAGONAL 
SEAM CORSET, 


gr Y & 


PATENTED IN ENGLAND AND ON THE CONTINENT. 
Will not split in the Seams, nor tear in the Fabric. 
Made in White, Black, and all the Fashionable Colours and Shades, 


in Italian Cloth, Satin, and Coutil ; also in the New Sanitary Woollen 
Cloth, 4s. 11d., 5s. 11d., 6s. 11d., 7s. 11d. Fa pair and upwards. 
CAUTION.—Beware of worthless Imitations. Every genuine 
Y & N Corset is stamped ‘‘ Y & N Patent Diagonal Seam, No. 116,” 
in oval on the inside lining. 
THREE GOLD MEDALS. 
Sold by the principal Drapers and Ladies’ Outfitters in the United 
Kingdom and Colonies. 








Quickly correct all 
irregularities, remove 
all obstructions, and 
relieys the distressing 
symptoms so preya- 
lent with the sex. 
Boxes 1s. 14d. & 2s. 9d., of all 
Chemists. Sent anywhere on 
receipt of 15 or 34 stamps by 
the maker, E. T. TOWLE, 
Chemist, Nottingham, 

Beware of Imitations! 
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CHOICE DRESSES FOR AUTUMN. 


THE 


MIDLAND DRAPERY STORES 


59 and 60, High Street, Birmingham, 
KENNETH WILSON & CO., Proprietors, 


Will upon receipt of Post Card send Post Free a full set of DRESS PATTERNS, 
The Finest Collection in the Kingdom to select from, 
Including all the Newest and Best Makes in Cheviottes, Tweeds, Camel Hair Suitings, 
Cordelettes, Merinos, &c., &c., in all the latest Shades for Autumn and Winter wear. 
Every Lady should send for a Set of Patterns and examine them before purchasing else- 

where. PATTERNS OF ALL GOODS SENT POST FREE. 
Patterns of all kinds of Drapery, Gents’ Suiting Tweeds, Serges, Coatings, Oxford and 
Woollen Shirtings, Mantle and Ulster Cloths, &c., &c., sent post free to any address. 


’ 
THE STORES’ FASHION CATALOGUE 
POST FREE TO ANY PART OF THE GLOBE. 

P.O.0. and Cheques made payable to KENNETH WILSON & CO., Birmingham. 
Cash or Notes can be sent in Registered Letters. Postal Orders are an easy mode of 
remitting money. All goods amounting to 20s. and upwards carriage paid to any part 
of England, Scotland, and Wales; and to Cork, Dublin, and Belfast, for Ireland. 


Telegraphic Address—‘*‘ KENNETH, BIRMINGHAM.” 


Bvery Lady should send for one of the following Lots, and test their extraordinary value. 


Lor E. 1.—Very Special Trial Parcel, containing 2 splendid dresses for 7s. 11d., 12 yards 
good quality velour finished Habit Cloth in all dark colours for Autumn Wear, and 12 
—_— very Stylish Diagonal Flake Costume Suiting in all the leading Colours and 

ixtures for Autumn and Winter. The two dresses sent for 7s. 1ld., cannot be pur- 
chased at any other establishment under 5s. 6d. each dress, 

Lor E. 2.—Challenge Silk Parcel, 35s. 6d., contains—15 yards lovely quality Black 
Serge Silk (this is a beautiful soft twill made from pure Silk, and has a very Rich 
appearance) ;1 pair Ladies’ French Kid Gloves, any size, in Colours and Black, and 3 fine 
quality pure white Irish Linen Hemstitched Pocket Handkerchiefs. The lot sent, 
carriage paid, for 35s. 6d. ; the Silk alone is worth more money. 

Lor E. 3.—The Mother’s Household Parcel, contains—1 pair of real Witney Blankets, 
24 yards long, extra wide, fleecy goods, 1 pair real Bolton Twill Sheets, nearly 2} yards 
long, and extra wide ; these are not quite white, but will become so in a few washings ; 
1 blue and white Alhambra Quilt, nearly three yards long, extra wide, 6 yards of good 
white Flannel, 6 yards of medium weight White Calico, suitable for ladies’ or children’s 
under-wear, 1 pure Barnsley Linen Breakfast Cloth, 2 large Linen Huckaback Towels. 
The whole lot sent, carriage free, for 25s, 6d. This is one of the cheapest and most useful 
parcels a mother could buy. 

Lor E. 4.—The Stores’ Eider Down Quilt and Blanket Parcel.—The goods in this 
parcel are of the finest quality. 1 best quality Kider Down Quilt, filled with the real 
Arctic Down, covered with the best French sateen, 6ft. by 5ft., beautiful rich designs ; 
one pair extra quality superfine all-wool real Witney Blankets, 2} yards long, extra 
wide ; these are honestly worth 22s. 6d. per pair; 1 pair of good quality pure Wigan 
Twill Sheets, 6 yards to the pair, washed and hemmed ready i use ; 6 yards of scarlet 
or white Government Flannel, suitable tor ladies’ or gents’ wear ; 2 extra good and large 
white linen Huckaback Towels, The whole contents of this parcel sent, carriage paid, 
for £2 7s. 6d. 

Lot E. 5.—A cheap Suiting Tweed Parcel, contains—7 yards good dark mixture 
Winter Suiting Tweed, 2 pairs of gents’ Merino Half Hose, full fashioned, 4 dozen gents’ 
white Irish Linen Handkerchiefs. The whole lot sent, carriage paid, for 17s. 6d. The 
Tweed alone is worth more than the whole amount. 
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A WONDERFUL MEDICINE!) 








BEECHAM’S PILLS. 
__ BEECHAW’S PILLS. 


BEECHAM’S PILLS. 
BEECHAM’S PILLS. 
BEECHAM’S PILLS. 
BEECHAM'S PILLS. 
_ _BEECHAM’S PILLS. 
_ _BEEGHAW’S PILLS. 
BEECHAM’S PILLS. 
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PILLS 


ARE admitted by thousands to be worth above a Guinea a Box for Bilious a: 
Nervous Disorders, such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Sick Headach 
Giddiness, Fullness and Swelling after Meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, (io 
Chills, Flashings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of Breath, Costivene, 
Scurvy, Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep, Frightful Dreams, and , 
Nervous and Trembling Sensations, &c. The first dose will give relief j 
twenty minutes. This is no fiction, for they have done it in thousands of caga 
Every sufferer is earnestly invited to try one Box of these Pills, and they wi 
be acknowledged to be 


WORTH A GUINEA A BOX. 


For Females of all ages these Pills are invaluable. No Female should | 
without them. There is no medicine to be found to equal BEECHAM 
PILLS for removing any obstruction or irregularity of the system. If take 
according to the directions given with each Box, they will soon restore femal 
of all ages to sound and robust health. 


For a weak stomach, impaired digestion, and all disorders of the liver the 
act like magic, and a few doses will be found to work wonders upon the mos 
important organs in the human machine. They strengthen the whole muscul 
system, restore’the long-lost complexion, bring back the keen edge of appetite 
and arouse into action, with the rosebud of health, the whole physical ener 
of the human frame. These are facts admitted by thousands, embracing al 
classes of society ; and one of the best guarantees to the nervous and debilitate 
is, BEECHAM PILLS have the largest sale of any patent medicine in th 
world. 

Full directions are given with each Box. 
Patent Medicine Dealers in the United Kingdom. 


Prepared only and sold Wholesale and Retail by the Proprietor, 
BEECHAM, Chemist, St. Helens, in Boxes, at 1s. 14d., and 2s, 9d. each, 


Sold by all Druggists ani 
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GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


_ EPPS’S 
COCOA 


% BOILING WATER OR MILK. 





A CLEAR BETH AMS 


Lanpinrurape 
Glycerine 
é@ucumbe 


burn, Freckles, and un- 
IS INVALUABLE FOR 


PRESERVING THE COMPLEXIO 


Face, Neck. Arms, and 

Hands, can be instantly 

removed by using Mrs. 

JAMES’S HERBAL OINT- 
from the effects of the SUN, WINDS, HARD WATER 
IRRITATION, Qo, and render the SEIN SOF 

c., and renders the rT) 

SMOOTH, and WHITE. 


MENT, made entirely from 
herbs, and warranted harm- 

It is perfectly harmless, and may be applied to the skin 
the tenderest Infant. 


less. It Ss a most 
Gdtehihd” Snamanen, and 

Beware of injurious imitations. “BEETHAN'S” 
the only genuine. 


the lovely clearness it im- 
parts to the skin astonishes 

Bottles, 1s. and 2s. 6d., of all Chemists. Free for 8d. extra 
the Sole Makers, 


M. BEETHAM & SONS, CHEMISTS, CHELTENHAY. 












everyone. Of most Chemists, 
or a box will be sent (with 
testimonials and directions 
for use) post free and free 

m observation to any 
address on receipt of 15 
stamps, to— 


MRS. L. J. JAMES, 
268, Caledonian Road, 
London, N. 
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YOUNG LADIES. 


Save Elbow Grease by Using 


GRATE POLISH 


WITH HALF THE LABOUR, 
IN LESS TIME 


THAN THE ORDINARY BLACK LEAD. 
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